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IRE. cccccccccccvececcvece “an 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


S.owLy the country is assuming a little more the aspect of poli- 


tical life; a few elections, and the preparations for one of more | 


importance, haye contributed to increase the show of action ; 
while in point of fact they have in some degree assisted to re- 
vive political feeling by opportunely reminding the public of 
Parliamentary realities. ‘Thus in order to obtain a seat at Leo- 
minster, Captain Hanbury, the Conservative, was obliged to spell 
his political designation, it has been said, “‘ with a large Z and a 
small c,”—much Liberal and slight allowance of the old Con- 
servative tinge. At Guildford, Mr. Onslow, the Liberal, ob- 
tained an unexpected victory over his Conservative opponent, Mr. 
Evelyn ; and at Reigate, a Tory cannot even show his face, two 
Liberals racing with each other for the single seat. Major Mon- 
son, the successful candidate, has always been considered a Li- 
beral, and is undoubtedly of that party; but it has been re- 
marked that the temper of the constituency favoured a more 
ample development of Liberal principles than he appeared to 
think safe at first. 

What will be done in Manchester, few can tell. Lord Stan- 
ley has been “talked of,” and is supposed to have a very good 
chance of success,—if it were likely that he would risk a high 
political position in a contest necessarily ambiguous, Mr. Cobden 
has been distinctly nominated, and as distinctly declined by a 
public meeting; which contented itself with Mr. Bazley, a re- 
presentative of the manufacturing interest not unpopular amongst 
the operatives. On the whole, these elections and these pre- 
parations exemplify the absolute necessity felt by the candi- 
date class, of propitiating a very general and a strong Liberal 
opinion. 

The interview between Mr. Bright and his constituents marks 
no advance in the Liberal opinions either of Bright or of Bir- 
mingham ; but it proclaims that the Member for that ardent 
town, restored to something like his old strength, will be pre- 
pared to take a rather advanced and very positive stand in the 
debates on the Reform Bill next session. This is the one sub- 
stantial topic of his first speech; the subject of our foreign rela- 
tions he treated yesterday evening in a second. Mr. Bright 
gives the heads of a new Reform Bill with a practical suggestion. 
What he recommends, as a compromise between the conflicting 
opinions of the country, is a ratepaying franchise, the ballot, 
and redistribution of seats; without which last, he holds, a 
mere extension of the suffrage would still result in giving undue 
representation to particular classes. He suggests that the Liberal 
party should bring into the House of Commons its own Reform 
Bill 3 and amongst the members of the aristocracy, the one whom 
he points out as most conspicuous for his sincerity and fidelity 
to the Reform cause, is Lord John Russell. This is a practical 
idea; it has been caught up in Birmingham, and Mr. Bright 
announces that a draft bill is to be prepared by a conference in 
London. 

Meanwhile, Mr. P, A. Taylor and Mr. Stansfeld, with the aid 
of Mr. Cowen, have made a beginning in a muster of the public 
on this subject of reform. They have held a public meeting at 
Newcastle, as the first demonstration of ‘the Northern Reform 
Union.” Their programme is somewhat larger that Mr. Bright’s, 
but not essentially different. It comprises universal suffrage, 
ballot, and redistribution of seats. There can therefore, be no 
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difficulty in reinforcing Birmingham by Neweastle ; probably 
Manchester and some other towns would join; the metropolis 
might then fall in, with more or less of acquiescence ; and the 
leaders of the Liberal party would be compelled to take a definite 
position. 


While the country is suffering itself to be slowly roused for 
political action,—while the Bank reduction of discount and the 
promised revival of trade are still suspended,—we have a few 
‘distress’ meetings to challenge attention. Montrose and its 
Member have been in conference, not on a Reform Bill, but on 
some counteraction to a past Reform Bill. The shipowners of Mon- 
trose say that, under the repeal of the Navigation Laws, the 
whole shipping interest is deprived of profits by foreign competi- 
tion, without reciprocity. They do not ask for reénactment of 


| those laws ; they hint rather than demand a wish that our Go- 


| 
| 
| 


vernment should use more strenuous efforts to obtain reciprocal 
advantages from foreign counties whose shipping we admit with- 
out any return on their part; and their practical claim at present 
resolves itself into a demand for relief from various taxes, dues, 
and restrictive regulations,—not omiting some, such as the carry- 
ing of lights, which are absolutely necessary for the safe disci- 
pline of our largely-frequented highways of water. Falling in 
with Mr, Baxter’s suggestion, they have agreed to invite a con- 
ference of shipowners in London; and we shall then learn how 
far these complaints and opinions are general. For, withstand- 


| ing what has been said at Montrose, there is no doubt that our 





trade is increasing, and that some gentlemen are making large 
fortunes by the employment of very numerous and well-appointed 
commercial fleets. 

The companion meeting to the shipowners’ is that of the 
Spitalfields weavers, who likewise complain of foreign competition 
without reciprocity, and of laws specially oppressive to their own 
class. The main facts in their complaint are indisputable: they 
suffer desperately in bad times, such as last winter; and their 
trade is continually declining. But when they ask for change 
of general laws, such as poor-laws and currency-laws, to foster 
the existence of a decaying trade, they evidently mistake their 
own position. Perhaps the shipowners will perceive that truth, 
when exemplified in the case of the Spitalfields weavers, 

A feud has broken out between the Royal Commissioners and 
the University of Cambridge. The Commissioners have sub- 
mitted to the University the draft of the bill which is proposed 
for the future governance of the learned body, and Cambridge 
repels the proposition. The chief point of difference, amongst 
some few others, is, that the Commissioners propose to open the 
Fellowships to the members of all the Colleges indiscriminately. 
In the University, opinion does not appear to be positively una- 
nimous, but rather a general agreement is shown against this 
compulsory fusion, which would abolish the individuality of the 
Colleges. Some who dissent from the views of the majority only 
desire an enabling act, by which the Colleges, if they pleased, 
might throw their Fellowships open. In the main, Cambridge 
protests, and insists upon retaining those principal distinctive 
characters by which it has been known now through so many 
generations. 





Mr. Sidney Herbert has taken the occasion of the opening of 
an Atheneum at Warminster to make a thoughtful and remark- 
able speech. With great breadth of sympathies, he deprecates 
the exclusion of any kind of literature, serious or amusing, from 
the libraries of working men ; and his high appreciation of the 
importance of newspaper and periodical literature is of a nature 
to satisfy the most exigent in this respect. At the same time, 
he raises a serious question which deserves careful consideration. 
It is remarkable that both he and Mr. Bright pronounce against 
the system of the anonymous in journalism; the latter by an 
incidental remark tacked on to a discussion of the ballot, the 
former dealing with the question on its own merits, and giving a 
well-reasoned opinion based on a variety of considerations. 
Touching on political matters, Mr. Herbert declares himself well 
satisfied with the present anomalous condition of parties. 
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The supplementary inquiry carried on by the Store and Cloth- 
ing Commissioners at Woolwich has already brought forward 
some rather unexpected facts, telling strongly upon the chief sub- 
ject of inquiry e converso, Whatever may be the merits of the 
timber-purchasing system, which scems to be still open to further 
improvement, there can be little doubt that the plan of manu- 
facturing and storing clothes has the advantage of maintaining 
an apparatus upon which the corps that it supplies can depend in 
ordinary times ; while it also assists in maintaining the standard 
of quality in the make, and the manner of conducting the pur- 
chases conduces at once to goodness and cheapness. A witness to 
the contrary broke down under the simple process of questioning. 
Amongst the most active, responsible, and meritorious officers in 
this important dépét, we find one gentleman who has been for 
more than forty years in the public service, at the head ofa great 
department, receiving the grand salary of 440/. a year ; while 
another active oflicer performs his special and most valuable 
duties without any pay whatever beyond his ordinary pay as a 
Lieutenant in the Artillery—something under 200/. a year! 
Gentlemen in Downing Street are quite alive to the importance 
of maintaining high posts, which statesmen will be willing to ac- 
cept, at salaries of two, three, four, or five thousand a year; but 
when we come down to the hard-working posts, we find that 
matters ae managed with ‘a due regard to economy.” 

The dispute between France and Portugal has come to an 
apparent ending, in a manner that occasions surprise and mistrust. 
France has been permitted to coerce Portugal, who has surren- 
dered the Charles et Georges, and promised to liberate the 
commander, under protest more or less formal. Technically the 
outrage committed by France is most distinctly pereeived when 
we note that her coercion has been applied to Portugal, while 
her own officer had preferred an appeal against the decision of 
the Colonial Court before the Supreme Court in Lisbon, This 
violates the very spirit of all law, not merely of international 
law. The Portuguese papers make no attempt to disguise their 
belief that Portugal has been compelled to submit under the 
simple threat of naked force; intimating that the British Go- 
vernment has positively assisted that of France by witholding all 
support ; the Channel fleet, says a Northern paper, having been 
actually ordered to cruise in such a manner as to delay its ar- 
rival in the waters of Lisbon. This assertion is denied by 
the Ministerial paper; and it is only fair to observe that we 
are still without anything like a sufficient explanation on behalf 
of our own Government and its absence from the affair, But 
while the French Government has claimed to be exclusively the 
judge in a question between itself and another power, the Paris 
journals, speaking by permission, vaunt the “ precedent” esta- 
blished in this case, as recognizing the distinction between the 
old Slave-trade and the new French traffic in the “ emigration of 
free Bla:ks.” It is clear that France has torn the Slave-trade 
treaties through the middle. 


The telegraphic summaries in anticipation of the mail from 
India report only one engagement since the despatch of the 
last news. The affair has taken place in Oude, which, as we 
know by former advices, is swarming with rebels; strong only 
in numbers, for they are utterly disorganized, separated in inte- 
rests as regards the four or five conspicuous leaders, and in 
many districts broken up into bands of brigands. The attack 
now reported has been made on a body of rebels numbering over 
3000, posted on an island of the Gogra; one thousand of the 
tebels have been killed, while our loss is set down as ‘not se- 
vere.” The affair cannot be considered of any gravity; we 
must expect twenty such fights before Oude is pacified. Ru- 
mours as to the movements of tle Gwalior rebels form the whole 
of the rest of the news,—these vagabonds, not to be confounded 
with the whilom formidable Gwalior contingent,—are still on the 
tramp; but columns of infantry and cavalry reinforcements 
closing round their line of country. 


Che Cnurt. 

Tur QvuEEN received as visiters at the Castle, on Thursday, the Duke 
and Duchess of Malakhoff and the Earl and Countess of Malmesbury. 
Soon after the arrival of the party her Majesty gave audience to the 
French Ambassador and to the Foreign Secretary. The Duchess of 
Malakhoff was presented to the Queen by the Countess of Malmesbury. 

The dinner party of the same day included the Belgian Minister and 
Madame Van de Weyer, Lady Emily Seymour, aud Major-General the 
Honourable C. Grey. é a 

Yesterday the dinner party included the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
Princess of Leiningen. 

The Duke and Duchess of Malakhoff left Windsor Castle yesterday. 

Her Majesty gave audience yesterday to the Turkish Ambassador ; to 
M. Isturiz, M. Dodtigues, and M. Murphy, who presented their cre- 
dentials, respectively, as Ministers of Spain, Venezuela, and Mexico. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at the Castle on Saturday, and remained 
till Monday. : 


| 

The Queen has taken daily drives and walks. In walking on the 
Terrace, on Monday afternoon, her Majesty was accompanied by the 
Prinee Consort, the Prince of Wales, the Prineess Alice, Prince Alfred, 
Prinee Arthur, the Princess Helena, and the Princess Louisa. Sir John 
Pakington was of the party; but he afterwards returned to tewn. Qn 
Tuesday the Queen and Prince Consort walked in the Iiome Park, and 


all visited the Duchess of Kent. 


The Prince Consort was accompanied in his shooting, on Monday, by 


| Prince Alfred. 





On Wednesday Prince Alfred took his leave of the Court,—paying also 
a farewell visit to the Duchess of Kent,—and went to join his ship 
Euryalus at Portsmouth. The Prince Consort accompanied his son to 
Portsmouth, and they were joined at Basingstoke by the Prince of Wales, 
Major Cowell, R.E., is in attendance on Prince Alfred. 

The Duchess of Kent, and the Prince and Princess of Leiningen joined 
the dinner party at the Castle on Monday. The Portuguese Minister 
and the Countess Lavradio did so on Friday last week. 

The Queen Marie Amelie, the Duke de Nemours, the Prince ang 
Princess de Joinville, the Duke de Chartres, the Comte de Paris, ang 
Prince Philip of Wiirtemberg visited her Majesty on Tuesday morning, 


Che Alctropolis. 

The Governors of Dulwich College, of whom Lord Stanley is one, ap. 
pointed to carry out the recent act of Parliament in connexion there. 
with, have determined to open the schools, the establishment of which js 
rendered necessary by that act, upon Wednesday, the 10th of November 
next; and although the schools are to be held in the College itself, in- 
stead of a more central building purposely erected, as was at first sup- 
posed, very great educational advantages will doubtless result to the pa- 
rishes specially interested in Alleyne’s foundation. 

A large meeting on the subject of the Equalization of Poor-Rates at 
the Vestry Hall of St. Andrews, Holborn. The report of the Associa- 
tion established for procuring the desired equalization of Poor-Rates was 
read, showing the great support which the movement had obtained from 
all classes of the public. A passage of a letter from Sir Edward Lytton 
was also read, stating that “the subject, although difficult, is worthy 
the consideration of Government, and I dare say will be taken up by 
this one, if it remains in power. 7 

At a meeting of the City Commission of Sewers on Tuesday, Dr, 
Letheby, the Medical Officer, presented his report upon various memo- 
rials praying for the abolition of the City slaughter-houses. About 
6500 animals ave slaughtered weckly. Although the ventilation is good, 
and the arrangements for cleanliness are all that is practicable, the con- 
finement of the animals, the soaking of their blood into the ground, and 
other circumstances, create a nvisome smell and necessarily keep up a pu- 
trefuctive process detrimental to the meat itself; while many disagreeable 
trades congregate round the spot in order to take advantage of the skin, 
tallow, and other refuse of the slaughter-house, This nuisance is kept up 
only for the slaughter of about a hundredth part of the meat that is 
brought to the metropolis ; the remainder being killed in the country, 
and brought up as dead meat. And it is found that the meat thus 
slaughtered in the country and conveyed to town actually keeps better 
than that which is brought up alive and slaughtered in London. There 
are difficulties in immediately abolishing the slaughtcr-houses; but Dr, 
Letheby suggested very stringent regulations which are essential to 
health, and will tend to encourage the removal of the nuisance. The 
General Purposes Committee resolved, after a due notice, to act 
accordingly. 





A crowded mecting was held in the great hall, Broadway, Westmin- 
ster, on Tuesday,—Mr, H. Brooks in the chair, and Mr. Ernest Jones 
among the speakers,—to promote reform. The resolutions went in fa- 
vour of universal suffrage, vote by ballot, and triennial Parliaments. 

A mecting of broad-silk weavers of Spitalfields was held in St. Mat- 
thias’s School-room, on Tuesday. The mecting was not numerous, 
being attended by not more than sixty or seventy journeymen. Mr 
Noguette was placed in the chair. Mr. Burrows read the address of 
“The Amalgamated Broad-silk Weavers of Spitalfields,” to the working 
and middle classes of the country, and moved its adoption. It reports 
that the Spitalfield weavers have gone through a winter of fearful hard- 
ship, which is ascribed to five causes—Foreign competition, unaccom- 
panied by reciprocity; home competition, stimulated by the foreign; 
abuse of machinery, which, unregulated subserves the few to the injury 
of the many; the currency laws, which allow foreigners to bring their 
goods here and earry away our gold on which they make a second profit 
abroad, while employers, artisans, and shop-keepers are deprived of the 
medium of exchange; and Poor-laws, which instead of being ‘‘ Chris- 
tian” are “diabolic.’ Amendments on these five points are spoken of 
as “the five principal rights of labour.” Mr. Delatoree, who seconded 
the adoption of the report, stated some facts connected with the condi- 
tion of the trade in which prices are undergoing a continual reduction. 
The free-trade principle was first applied to silk in 1824, importation 
began in 1826, and prices instantly went down, in some cases from 15s. 
to 7s., or even 4s. 6¢, per head. More recently, where a weaver earned 
10¢. in the making of satin riband he now earned 34/. Mr. Delaforee 
has himself as much work as he can do; but to earn his money he works 
from fourteen to fifteen hours a day; and he has a wife and children to 
support. He put it to the meeting whether 4s. 6¢. a week is enough to 
support a man and his family? For himself he did not want more work, 
but more leisure. Mr. Fox observed that free-trade was not a local but a 
general question ; it is affecting the making of gloves at Worcester and 
Yeovil, of boots and shoes at Northampton. Mr. Tempest described 
“the grand philosophers, Cobden, Bright, and Dr. Bowring, as having 
sold the country to foreigners.” The Government, he said, “has the 
will to effect a revision of the tariff; what they want is the power.” 
Mr. J, Ferdinando thought that if reciprocal freedom were granted by 
France, the extension of manufactures would give better wages. Te 
and one other speaker condemned local trade boards as a fallacy. The 
resolution was carried; as well as another recommending the working 
classes not to support any portion of the publie press which does not re- 
cognize their just claims, nor to vote for any candidate at the next elee- 
tion unless he stands pledged to “the five recognized rights of labour” ; 
a resolution passed with a special eye to Mr. Ayrton. 
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——e . — A 4 3 " 2 
A deputation from the Association for the Repeal of the Duty on Paper, I vernments pledged to Parliamentary Reform,—When Lord John Russel 


legate meeting of the London Society of Compositors at 
Farringdon Hall, Snow Hill, on Wednesday evening, for the purpose of 
inviting the assistance of the printers. The result was a unanimous 
condemnation of the tax, and a resolution to recommend petitions for its 
removal from the various bodies of the trade. x 

The representatives of the civilians of the War Otic e, Customs, Pay- 
master-General’s office, Admiralty, Post Office, and Registrar-General 8 
office, will meet at Exeter Hall, on the 31st instant, with the view of 
adopting such measures as may be considered necessary to promote a 
speedy, permanent, and satisfactory settlement of the civil service super- 
annuation question. The special objects for e msideration will be to ob- 
tain generaily an improved superannuation scale for all classes of the 
civil service, to secure a superior scale for those who were subjected to 
the late superannuation tax, as compared with the scale for those who 
never paid the tax, and to devise measures to secure any pr scribed scale 
from being reduced in future by Treasury interference. 


attended a de 


% It is expected that the arrangements which are made by the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedral will be completed so as to permit 
the commencement of the Special Evening Services on Advent Sunday, 
the 28th of November. 

The annual dinner of the “Blues” to celebrate the foundation of 
Christ's Hospital was held at the London Tavern on Monday, the anni- 
versary of the birth of the founder, King Edward VI. One hundred and 
one gentlemen, whilom ‘ Bluc-Coat Schoolboys” took their places at 
table, under the presidency of Mr. Joseph Perkins. 

The opening meeting of the Royal Geographical Socicty for this 
session will be held at Burlington House on Monday, the 8th of Novem- 
ber, at half-past eight in the evening. Sir R. J. Murchison will preside. 
The following papers will be read— 

1. Journey through the mountainous districts north of the Elburz, and 
ascent of Demarend, in Persia, by R. F. Thomson, Fsq., and Lord Schom- 
berg H. Kerr—Communicated by the Earl of Malme-buary. 

2. Journey from Moreton Bay to Adelaide in search of Leichhardt, by A. 
C. Gregory, Esq. (Gold Medallist R.G.S.) ‘ 

3. Exploration of the Murchison, Lyons, and Gascogne Rivers in Western 
Australia, by F. Gregory, Esq. 


On Wednesday the Lord Chief Baron granted a postponement of the 
trials of the Hugons, father and son, until the next sessions. 

The Central Criminal Court commenced its sittings on Monday, The 
Recorder, in his charge to the grand jury, stated the law with reference to 
the case of the foreigners charged with attempting to manufacture counter- 
feit Turkish coins. 

At the Central Criminal Court, yesterday, a verdict of guilty was returned 
against Alfred Skeen and Archibald Freeman, timber-brokers of New Bond 
Street, for fraudulently transferring to their own use a bill of lading for a 
cargo of cedar. With the assent of the prosecution they were admitted to 
bail, the Lord Chief Baron deferring sentence on account of a reserved point 
of law, 

A city stock-broker, named Oliver, has been aceused of applying to his 
own uses the sum of 5000/. intrusted to him for investment in Great West- 
ern Canada Bonds and Canada Government Bonds, Oliver, it appeared by 
the evidence produced against him at Guildhall on Wednesday, had led the 
lady by whom he was intrusted with the money to believe that the purchase 
of these securities had actually been made, and induced her to consent to 
their being deposited in his bank, (the London and County,) for safety. 
For some time he regularly paid her the amount of the quarterly dividends ; 
but at length the suspicions of some of her friends were excited; inquiries 
were made at the bank, and it was discovered that no such securities had 
ever deen deposited by Oliver. Hence the proceedings which have been 
taken against him. He is remanded. [The Morning Post observes that 
the present is the seeond case of the kind that has been before the Guildhall 
Court within ten days; and it adds, that there are rumours atioat that 
many more such cases are likely to be brought to light, as these cases will 
ineite owners of securities to inquire into the manner in which their money 
has been invested by their brokers.] ° 





Provincial, 
MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 

The townspeople of Birmingham, summoned by the Mayor, met Mr. 
Bright in the Town-hall, at seven o’clock on Wednesday evi ning; every 
part of the building being crowded. Among those present were severel 
of Mr. Bright’s friends from Manchester, At the commencement of his 
speech, Mr. Bright described himself as oppressed by the ineapacity to ful- 
fil the duty which devolved upon him that night. Three years had 
passed since he had been permitted to address any public meeting, and 
he had gone through a new and great experience, ‘ From apparent 
health L have been brought down to a condition of weakness exceeding 
the weakness of a little child, in which I could neither read nor write, 
nor converse for more than a few minutes without distress and without 
peril; and from that condition, by degrees so fine as to be imperceptible 
even to myself, I have been restored to the comparative health in which 
you now behold me.” He expressed with reverent and thankful heart 
his acknowledgments for the signal favour extended to him by the Great 
Supreme ; his gratitude to all classes of his countrymen for their num- 
berless kindnesses: and he most especially alluded to a dweller on one of 
our Lancashire moors, “ who sent me a most kind message to say that 
he believed where he lived was the healthiest spot in England, and that 
if I would come and take up my abode with him for a time, though his 
means were limited and his dwelling humble, he would contrive to let 
me have a room to myself.” 

k Lage aright alluded, at some length, to the events connected with the 

ss of his Manchester seat, declaring that, notwithstanding the reports 
to the contrary, his opinion on the Russian war had not in the slightest 
ar changed. He explained, however, that instead of opposing the 
. ussian war on general grounds of peace or of religion, he had debated 
it specifically on the ground that to create the necessity of war it must 
ce —- that the objects to be attained are proper, and in some degree 

ore’ “he cost and sacrifices made to attain them. He found no com- 


ee a ansend had had for the hundred millions expended, or 
= * for the three hundred millions s dered by all parties engaged 
k<— ©. °° ~~ 

He came however to the great question which is before the country— 
Within the last few years we have had four Go- 


Parliamentary Reform, 


was Minister; when Lord Aberdeen was in power and Lord John intro- 
duced a Bill,—and the less said of those two Bills the better ; when Lord 
Palmerston was in power ; and now while Lord Derby is in office. They 
all pretended to be fond of the question of Reform, but did not tell h 














about it. As they said of the deplorable American cable the ot lay, 
“the currents were visible, but the signal wholly indistinct.” Parlia- 
ment, as at present constituted, does not represent th iuntry ; and h 

advanced a few proofs of that assertion.— 

**In the year 1846, when the creat question of the repeal of t! 

was under discussion, it required an earthquake to allow the peo} y 
their bread in the earth's m ts; it required a famine in Ireland Ir 
from 1845 to 1851 lessened the population of that country by 3,000,0 it 
required the conversion of a e t Minister, the break up of a great } y, 
the * endangering of the constitution,’ and all those mysterious evil bh 
otlicial statesmen discovered when the poor artisan of Birmingham or Man- 
chester, or the poor half-starved labourer asked this only—that wher id 
could be had best and cheapest in return for his labour he might | r- 
mitted to buy it. But coming down to 1852, when Lord Derby was in office, 
he went to a dissolution, and t great question proposed to the const n- 
cies was protection. Parliament re-assembled, and protection and Lord 
Derby were defeated by a majority of 19; but when you had only a ity 
of 19 in the House of Commons against the reéstablishment « ‘tection, 





nineteen-twenticths of the poo nd were d 
never would have anything the sort again. (Che ) Sake iin the 
Established Church. 


questions which affect the Probably many ] n 
this meeting are not aware th weording to the return of the lk 

General only one-third of the ople of this country have any cor yer 
with the Established Church. In Scotland one-third only of th tion 
are connected with the establ ent; in Ireland five out of six, in Wales 
cight out of ten, have no connexion at all with it, And yet the Established 


Church is paramount in both Houses.”’ 


The legacy duty atforded another example, Mr. Bright particularly citin 








the case of two persons. One wasa friend who obtained an estate yieldir 
7007. a year, worth at 33 years’ purchase, 21,000/., with timber rth 
11,000/7.—in all 82,000/., who s charged 700/.; whereas in the ot! t, 
on property not * real”’ taken unde: y, the duty would have been 
3.200/, 

The experience of everybody proves how unequal the Income-tax is, an 
everybody knows how every Governn all proposals te 
make it more equal and just 

The statistics of represent n show an inequality absulutcly fatal te 


all fair representation. 
* There are in Yorkshir 


roughs whi 


small hi return to Parlia- 








ment sixteen Members—there other cight boroughs in Yorkehire whose 
Members altogether are fourteen. Now, the ten boroughs returning the 
sixteen Members have not re than $0,000 of a population, while the 
eight boroughs with the fourteen Members have a population of 620,000,” 

** There are in the House of Commons at present 330 Members (more thar 
half) whose whole number of constituents do not amount to mor in 
180,000, and there are at the seme time in Varliament twenty-four Members 
whose constituents are upwards of 200,000 in number, and, while the eon- 


isseseed to the property-tax 
uw Members are assessed to the san 


stituents of the 330 Members a 
the constituents of the twenty-! 
more than 24,000,000/."" “ 
**'The present Chancellor of the Exchequer, you know, represents the 
county of Bucks, That county has a population of 164,000, which is not 
much more than half the population of Birmingham, and yet Bucks with 
its boroughs has not less than eleven Members in the Louse of Conumens 
164 persons in Backs return eleven Members, while Birmingham, of not! 
than 250,000, and probably much move, only returns two Member I wil 


tt 15,000,000/., 


ul 


give you another illustration, which refers to your own town, In the 
counties of Dorsetshire, Devorshire, and Wiltshire there are twenty-twe 
boroughs, which return thirty -four Members to Parliament. Compare the 


f those twenty-two boroughs, returning 
ut, with the population and political power 
of Birmingham. You have nearly twice the population, but you have only 
two Members to represent you in Parliament. (Cries of ** Shame !”’) 

In Great Britain and Ireland tive out of every six men have no vote. Hf 
the Members elected out of six millions of men were dist: wrding 


to numbers there would be some chance of a fair representation ; but it is 


not the case, 
Bright described as being to a great extent a question be- 


Reform Mr, 
tween the people and the peers : it is one that cannot be evaded— 
way of our friends at head-quarters 


* It is the great diili ulty in the . " ’ 
are for reform, but don’t know how It was the difticulty whick 


population and political power 
thirty-four Members to Parliara 


ibuted ace 





vhe 


to co it, 


Lord John Russell felt. Lord John Russell—I believe vou may take nly 
word for it—has probably, from association, from tradition, from hi wR 
reading and study, and from his own just and honest sympathies, a mere 





friendly feeling towards this question of Parliamentary reform that any 











other man of his order asa statesman. (Cheers.) But, having s iid this, I 
must also say—what he too would say if he thought it prudent to tell all he 
knew—that this is with him the great difficulty. How can I reconcile a free 
representation of the peeple in the House of Commons with the inevitable 
disposition which rests in a hereditary House of Peer: w, we must 
decide this question, ‘Choose you this day whom you will serve If t 
Peers are to be your masters, they boast that their ancestors w 
conquerers of yours, serve you them.” 





He was not going to attack the House of Lords but lie could not find 
what they had done for liberty- 

At least since 1690, or thereabouts, when the Peers became the de 
power in this country, [am not able to discover one single measure ing 
tant to human or English freedom which has come from the voluntary con- 
sent and goodwill of their House. (Checrs.) And really how should it? 
You know what a Peer is. He one of those fortunate individuals whe 
are described as coming ito the world * with silver spoons in their 
(Laughter.) Or to use the more polished and elaborate plirascology | 
poet— 


} 





* Fortune came smiling to his youth and welcomed 
And purpled greatness met his ripened years. 

When he is a boy, among his brothers and sisters he is preéminent; be is 
the eldest son; he will be * My Lord’; this fine mansion, this beautiful 
park, these countless farms, this vast political influence, will one day settle 
on this innocent boy. ‘The servants know it, and pay him greater deference 
on account of it. He grows up and goes to school and college; his future 
position is known ; he has no great incitement to work hard, because what- 
ever he does it is very difficult for him to improve his fortune in any way. 
When he leaves college he has a secure position ready-made for him, and 
there seems to be no reason why he should follow ardently any of these oe- 
cupations which make men great among their fellow-men, He takes his 
seat in the House of Peers ; whatever be is character, whatever his intelleet, 
whatever his previous life, whether he be in England or 10,000 miles away, 





be he tottering down the steep of age, or be he paces through the imbeci- 
lity of second childhood, yet by means of that charming contrivance—mae 
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only for Peers—vote by proxy, he gives his vote for or against, and, unfor- 
tunately, too often against, all those great measures on which you and the 
country have set your hearts. (Zoud cheers.) There is another kind of 
Peer which I am afraid to touch upon—that creature of—what shall I say? 
—of monstrous nay, even of adulterous birth—the spiritual Peer.” 

Alluding to the great diversity of opinion respecting universal suffrage, 
manhood suifrage, and other proposals, he considered it the duty of Go- 
vernment to frame a measure which should fairly represent what may be 
called the reforming opinion of the country— 

“* What have we at present in the way of franchises ? We have the parish 
franchises. For generations, for ages past, there has been an extensivo 
franchise in all our parishes. We have Poor-law unions, which have worked 

enerally satisfactorily to the country. We have a franchise in our Poor- 

aw unions. We havea corporation franchise, and, with the exception of a 

stupid provision that people shall live in town three years before they can 
exercise it, that franchise may be said to have worked generally satis- 
factorily to the country. I will ask any man here whether he believe that 
in all the parishes, all the poor-law unions, and all the corporations, men 
have not conducted themselves with great propriety and managed the affairs 
of their parishes, unions, and corporations satisfactorily > And I should 
like to ask them whether they would object to have the same franchise con- 
ferred upon them for the election of Members to the House of Commons. 
(Cheers.) There is one great point gained in such a franchise—your regis- 
tration would be easy and inexpensive. There is another os what- 
ever its omissions, whatever its exclusions, they woul¢ 

against any one particular class. It would admit the working people to 
electoral power just as fully as it would admit the middle, or what may be 
called the higher and richer classes. Therefore, as regards class and class, 
it would remove a great defect of the Reform Bill, and would give a suffrage 
so wide that I believe no one would suppose it did not afford a fair repre- 
sentation of all classes.” 

He also insisted upon a redistribution of seats.— 

*T shall be told that I am not to go to the United States for an illustra- 
tion of this. I will not. I will goa little nearer home. Take the king- 
dom of Sardinia, I was in Turin last year, and I made inquiries as to the 
mode of election and the distribution of members there ; and I found that 
Genoa, with a population of 140,000, returned seven members to the Sar- 
dinian Parliament. Sardinia is not a Republic, it is a limited Monarchy 
like our own. Let us go to the colonies of Australia. ‘Take New South 
Wales. The capital—Sydney—returns eight members to the New South 
Wales Parliament. In Victoria the city of Melbourne returns thirteen 
members to Parliament, and by the Bill now introduced by the Minister of 
that colony the number thirteen is about to be increased to eighteen. I be- 
lieve that in Belgium and Sardinia, both countries under a limited Monarchy, 
the same rule applies, and we know that throughout the whole of the 
United States the number of members is allotted according to the popula- 
=. In every ten years this seale is re-arranged,—in fact, it works 
itself.”’ 

He imagined Mr. Disracli, with rows of figures before him, endea- 
vouring to make it out that the proper way of reforming Parliament—is 
to increase the number of landed gentry in the House of Commons; 
though already the House of Peers, except a few lawyers and a few suc- 
cessful soldiers, is composed entirely of landowners— 

* Have you ever been to the botanical gardens in some of our towns, 
where a board is put up with the words, ‘ No dogs are allowed to enter 
here?’ There is a similar board at the door of the House of Peers, and, 
though you cannot see it without an imaginary eye, it says, ‘ No traders 
admitted here.’ ’’ (Cheers and laughter.) 

“T believe,” said Mr. Bright, “ it is the opinion of the great body of 
the Reformers of the United Kingdom that any Reform Bill which pre- 
tends to be generally satisfactory to reformers must concede the shelter 
and protection of the ballot.” 

He warned Government against proposing in lieu of a bill, a delusion 
and a sham— 

“*Tt will disappoint everybody ; it will exasperate all the Reformers; it 
will render a feeling which is now not bitter both bitter and malignant, and 
within twelve months after the bill has passed and the cheat is discovered, 
we shall be entered in all probability upon another agitation, but an agita- 
tion of a very ditferent character from any we have yet seen.” 

Reformers are now more numerous than ever they were before; and 
he threw out a practical suggestion. 

Why should they not by some arrangement have their own Reform Bill— 
have it introduced into Parliament and supported with all the strength of 
this great national party ? and if it be a bill sensibly better than the bill 
that is being prepared for us in Downing Street, why should we not, with 
all the unanimity of which we are capable,—by public meetings, by peti- 
tions, end when the proper time comes by presenting ourselves at the poll- 
ing-booths,—do everything in our power to pass that measure into law > 

At the conclusion of Mr, Bright's address, thanks were voted to him- 
self and to the Mayor. 

On Thursday, Mr. Bright received a deputation from the Birmingham 
Reformers’ Union, headed by Mr. J. 8S. Wright and other gentlemen. 
On the subject of practical measures in prosecution of the Reform move- 
ment, Mr. Bright suggested that the great towns should resume the 
practice of showing their sentiments by petition, and that in cach great 
town an effort should be made to organize the towns around it. “ As 
to the preparation of a bill, he advised them to leave this to the Confe- 
rence, which would meet next week in London; and this bill, when pre- 
pared, might be sent to every constituency, for the purpose of being con- 
sidered by such associations as the Reformers’ Union.” 





REFORM MEETING AT NEWCASTLE, 

One of the most numerous political meetings held in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, since the Reform Bill wra, took place in the Lecture-room, Nelson 
Street; Mr. William Cook in the chair. Mr. Joseph Cowen read letters 
from General Thompson, M.P., Mr. J. Bright, M.P., Mr. W. J. Fox, 
M.P., Mr. Herbert Ingram, M.P., Mr. G. Ridley, M.P., M. J. E. Head- 
lam, M.P., Mr. J. Sturge, Mr. Edward Miall, Mr. Malcolm Lewin, (late 
Judge of the Sudder Court, Madras,) and Mr. Edward 8. Pryce, (Secre- 
tary of the Guildhall Coffee-house Reform Committee.) Amongst the 
letters, that of General Thompson, contains some spicy bits. He con- 
tended against the fallacy that open voting is necessary for the protection 
of property. 

“The rich man_has numberless and blameless ways of influencing the 
votes of others, by his example and by his power of spreading his opinions. 
The poor man has only his one ewe lamb—of saying yes or no at an elec- 
tion. There is no justice, no truth, in saying if you give votes to the poor 
man you take away the power of protecting themselves from the rich. 
There will always be only too much reason to fear that the rich will tind 
the means of employing their influence and wealth to ill purpose. There 





not be directed | 





may be limits to the parallel, but I maintain, and stoutly defend, that ther, 
is, and always has been, a huge and monstrous fallacy abroad upon the y z 
point of the limitation of the suffrage. There is no similar limitatio 
thought of when men are wanted for the Militia, nor when they are to be 
taxed at ten or eleven times the rate of the richer classes, by a crafty a, Li 
cation of what is called indirect taxation. These things want looking tate 
both ways ; and the rich ought especially to look into them, for it is ye “ 
likely there is a percentage of them voting against the extension of the 8 
frage, when it is possible that such an extension would add three to their 
own supporters, where it would only add two to their rivals. It is q pity = 
see men losing by thinking themselves too knowing.” , 

General Thompson stated the reasons why an infusion of new blood is 
wanted to the constitution— 

After the Roman Empire had gone a certain length, new men made their 
appearance from the forests of Germany and elsewhere—our ancestors ; ang 
though the world’s wisdom theretofore had kept them down as of small 
knowledge and little account in the transactions of mankind, they brought 
with them new and improved ideas of both particular and international Jaw 
of portions of which we are still in possession of the benefit. A move in. 
ternal, of the same nature, is wanted now. ... . In all directions the bry. 
tal part of man has been taking the ascendant. ational affairs are con. 
ducted on principles of avowed and unblushing felony. We are the workin 
slaves of all manner of filibusters, and of highwaymen not likely to be hang. 
ed. The old principles of international law and honesty are set ¢¢ 
naught; and Parliaments are dissolved for resisting gross and unmis. 
takeable larceny, which is only not petty because the agents are strong 
An empire has just been thrown away, through inability to keep . 
compact with enlisted soldiers, and the desire to massacre an arm 
on the pet ground of ancient persecutors, long since in their own place 
for refusing to take ‘* swine’s flesh ” into their mouths. . , , , 
The slave-trade is upon us again, alive and hearty. A man stood up the 
other day in one of our great commercial towns, and boasted that he always 
thought slavery a good thing. The wonder is that he did not declare for 
cannibalism! Chambers of commerce petition Parliament to buy up the 
stock of decayed buccaneers; and literary societies turn out to do them 
honour, and ask the roasters of Arabs to meat. Free-trade will have to be 
fought over again; at all events, Protection is up and doing, even in the 
colonies, which complained so loudly when they lay under the rod. In- 
ternational law is laughed at; line of battle ships are the only counsellers; 
and those who ought to know better are too much tarred with the same 
brush to interfere. In the Church is a schism for going back to all which 
the public, who gave the revenues, had abandoned. . .. . / All these point 
to the fact that we want new blood among us; and knowing where it is, 
we shall hardly fail to get it. 

‘On one point be of good cheer. You are in the same position for sue- 
cess that others have been before you. As then, there is disunion among 
your opponents. Men are with you whom you do not think of, and who 
will not show themselves till the time comes. It was ever so. In the 
meanwhile, goon. With earnest wishes for your progress, I remain, yours 
very sincerely, “T, PErronet THompsoy,” 

Mr. W. J. Fox heartily concided in the objects of the Northern Re- 
form Union. Ile regretted to see the good old phrase of * universal 
suffrage " superseded by “ manhood suffrage.””— 

‘*Unintentionally it may be; but still, apparently, the words bear the 
mark of sexual exclusiveness. Now, I cannot but agree with Bentham, 
Bailey, and other eminent philosophical writers, that the claim of some 
women, at least, to the franchise is quite as valid as that of many men,” 

Mr. P. A. Taylor stated the objects of the Northern Reform Union.— 

**They wanted citizen rights for a citizen people. They wanted the re- 
moval of the disgrace which attached to those who had nothing to do with 
the laws but obey them; they wanted the removal of that brand from 
men who were called upon to pay taxes, whose levying they had no voice in, 
and whose distribution they have but little voice in. They demanded, 
then, a full, free, and fair representation of the people, a vote for every 
Englishman—not a vote because he had a particular situation or a par- 
ticular amount of brick and mortar, but a vote because he was an English- 
man. They wanted universal suffrage, and, if they liked, manhood sufl- 
rage, and they wanted it in the interest of Conservatism.” 

They also wanted the Ballot ; and in foreign politics, a broader basis 
of Englishmen. The meeting was addressed by Mr. Slack, Mr. Stans- 
feld, and other speakers. Mr. Middlemass preposed an amendment, 
waiving for the present the age at which manhood suffrage should be 
conferred, and leaving representative qualifications to be settled by the 
representatives of the people; but only three hands were held up for 
this amendment; while “a perfect forest of hands” were held up for 
the main resolution, to carry out Mr. Taylor's programme. 





MR. SIDNEY HERBERT AT WARMINSTER. 

The opening of the Warminster Atheneum, an institution to promote 
literature and science, was inaugurated on Thursday with a public meet- 
ing in the lecture room; the Marquisof Bath presiding, while speeches 
were delivered by the Right Honourable Sidney Herbert, the Honour- 
able and Reverend S. Best, Mr. Edward Baines, President of the York- 
shire Association of Mechanics’ Institutions, and the Reverend A. Fane, 
Vicar of Warminster. Mr. Sidney Herbert delivered a speech at once 
animated, genial, and searching in thought. He touched upon the ad- 
vantages of such associations in cultivating the faculties of man, taking 
his illustration from ‘the popular story of ‘Eyes and no Eyes’ by Mr. 
Trimmer.” [A mistake: itis in Mrs. Barbauld’s Erenings at Home, 
and was written by her brother, Dr. Aiken.] While commending la- 
borious studies a as those of Hugh Miller, Stephenson, or Living- 
stone, men, who made their opportunity, he contended against those 
who are for purging libraries of entertaining books. ‘ Because we are 
virtuous,—I have no hesitation in confessing that I am not virtuous 
on this point myself—(Laughter)—it is no reason why we should foibid 
the cakes and ale to others.” A man who is fatigued cannot refresh his 
mind by taking up a book on conic sections or a learned volume of 
philoso hic study. “Do we do it ourselves? I say we do not.” 
novels he enlarged, as forming a great school of human nature, especially 
such books as those of Walter Scott— 

‘“ So completely true to human nature are they that I have heard over 
and over again, when a motive or an action has been said to be unnatural, 
a character in one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels quoted, in which one of the 
characters did a similar thing, as a proof that the act was either correct or 
otherwise, the person making the quotation looking upon the character in 
the novel as though it were a human being which ta moved and acted. 
M. Guizot says that France can match us in science, in poetry,—though in 
that he is quite mistaken,—and in history ; but, he says, ‘‘ we have not got 
anything in our literature like the Heir of Beedle and your domestic 
novels. All books of that class are peculiarly English. They are books 
as a virtuous domestic life—books describing a simple domestic 

fe. 
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There are many works such as those of Mr. Kingsley, which are preg- 
nant with instruction for all men. ‘Then again, newspapers are things 
to read in these institutions. Of those who would exclude them from 
the table, who himself abstains from reading newspapers? Mr. Herbert 
expressed the opinion that newspapers would derive much greater in- 
fluence if they were not written sen sowanneg 

“After all, newspapers are contemporary history—not always accurate 
you will say, but, I am afraid, not the less history. We insist upon im- 
mediate, early, instantaneous news. We have no time to sift matters for 
ourselves, and we look upon it as the business of the newspapers to teil us 
the news. ‘The occasional inaccuracies of the newspapers are attributable 
in a great measure to our craving for early intelligence. . . . . The inae- 
curacy results from the — with which people insist upon being pro- 
vided with news, and we have no right to complain. 
something beyond giving us news. They give to us the most admirable 
discussions upon all the contemporancous questions of the day. 1 do not 
think that any country has ever seen a literature so rapidly executed in 
which there is so much profound thought. There is no question, abroad or 
at home, no question political, and very few scientific, which is not ad- 
mirably discussed in the newspaper press of this country. The articles 
which appear in the newspapers, compressed into a short space, are the re- 
sult of much reading and of much thought; and we who have not much 


But newspapers do | 





time on our hands—we are all in this age pressed for time—get by that | 


means great results, and a vast amount of thought elaborated into what the 

Lancashire manufacturers would call the ‘ finished article.’ Depend upon 

it, the man who shuts his eyes to the contemporaneous history of the news- 
apers is a man unfit to deal with the practical wants of society.” 

Ie adverted to politics, contrasting the present time with that when 
he first entered the House of Commons, then divided into two camps, 
a leader guarding each ; each party acquiescing in everything the leader 
thought best. The House of Commons is now divided into many par- 
ties, or rather no party, and why? because the country is divided into 
many partics, or no party. 

“ Now, there is great complaint of this throughout the country. Men are 
disturbed and unsettled by it, and they are devising means whereby the 
country and Parliament may be again divided into two camps. But, in- 


to restore what I firmly believe will never be restored again, 1 think we had 
better look our difficulties in the face. I don’t lament the change. Many 
of the old public men in the House of Commons regret it enormously ; they 
are bewildered by it, and they are perhaps right in their regret as public 
men, because it increases the trouble and difficulty of public men, But all 
they have lost in comfort the country has gained in public good. The result 
is this—that the impulsion comes from below, that the country, instead of 
being partisans, are now become a calm, reasoning jury, and it is necessary 
now that they are to constitute the jury that they should be capable of de- 
eiding upon the arguments laid before them. At any rate, the country are 
gainers by the change.” 

He applied this to the great question of the suffrage—*t There scems to 
be a sort of universal consent that the great question of the suffrage shall 
be dealt with, and a tolerable consent as to the spirit in which it is to be 
dealt with.” 
Jury which is to decide on great questions, Learning must no longer be 
a monopoly, and institutions such as these become invaluable. 

The Honourable and Reverend 8. Best intimated an opinion adverse to 
Mr. Herbert's on the subject of entertaining literature, particularly with 
regard to newspapers: a man with mind fatigued, flying to the news- 
paper, cannot judge the two sides of any question so as to discriminate 
between truth and falsehood. On the other side Mr. Edward Baines cited 


: . : hae gts > } the Church of Ey 
stead of lamenting the existence of such a state of things, and devising means | 


In that case we shall have an cuormous extension of the | 


his own opinion against that of Dr. Birkbeck and Lord Brougham, who | 


were for devoting Mechanics’ Institutions to scientific study, experience 
having since proved that he was right. [As Lord Brougham admitted at 
Liverpool. ] 

After the meeting there was a dinner in the Town Ilall, and a soirée 
in the evening. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL ON RAGGED SCHOOLS, 

Lord John Russell assisted, on Friday afternoon, at the inauguration 
of an additional wing for the Manchester Ragged and Industrial Schools, 
at Ardwick Green. ‘The building in its original state afforded accommo- 
dation for ninety children, with dormitories for twenty: it will now, 
after an expenditure of 43007. for the enlargement, accommodate three 
hundred, with sleeping conveniences for one hundred. The building, 
however, is not likely at present to be used to the full extent of its capa- 
city, as the regulation of the Committee of Council, reducing the capita- 
tion grants from 50s. per head per annum to 4s., comes into operation on 
the 3lst of March next. 
the proceedings, said that such schools would be useless unless the chil- 


Mr. W. N. Massey, M.I’., who took part in | 


dren were fed in them; and that a capitation grant considerably exceed- | 


ing the proposed 5s. must be made by the Committee of Council, as in 
its absence the schools must scriously suffer if not fail altogether. 
John Russell remarked on this part of the subject that, unless public 
opinion were strongly shown on the question of the grant, it would be 
uscless either for Parliament or the Government to attempt doing any- 
thing. The moral of Lord John Russell’s speech was, that ‘ there is no 
manner in which the public money, derived as it was from the incomes 
of all,—or, at least, that part of it which was given to education,—could 
be — applied than in the support and maintenance of ragged schools.” 

e said— 

“Tt must press upon the mind of every one that there are children in all 


our large cities left without guidance of any kind. I have seen in London 
boys who have no other means of paying for their night’s lodging, if they 


cannot hold a gentleman’s horse, or get some casual employment of that 
kind, than by resorting to thieving. The thought is dreadful, that in a 
country which acknowledges the power and reverence due to the Almighty, 
many of these children do not even know the name of God—that in a pro- 
fessedly Christian country, many of the children have never heard the 
name of Christ. It becomes, therefore, not a question of mere humanity 
and benevolence, but of duty, that, as civilization goes on, this prolifie nur- 
sery of crime shall not be allowed to infest our great cities. There is this 
also to be said, that the commencement of their instruction in the ragged 
schools is a beginning of a better kind of life. Many of the children enter 
the school in a most filthy condition. They are at once cleaned, and have 
pas clothes on their backs. It is now universally admitted that every 
eam of social improvement is closely connected. ‘There must be different 
epartments, but there can be no doubt that the cleanliness of the person 
and the clean and comfortable home are closely connected with moral im- 
Provement and religious instruction. About half a century «go it was con- 
sidered a work of great benevolence to open Sunday schools, and no doubt 
it was a great advance at the time that it was made. But without habits of 


| you will wait a moment 


Lord | 








industry, the means of obtaining a livelihood, cleanliness, and a comfort- 
able home, no religious instruction will accomplish what every one desires. 
Without them the seed will either be thrown upon rocks or among thorns, 
and be choked by the pleasures and temptations of the world. All this is 
nothing new. But so long as our great cities continue to increase, and the 
proportion of the inhabitants who live in total ignorance and in filthy 
dwellings remain as large, it is the duty of the advocates of improvement to 
repeat the same story and use the same arguments until some efficient in- 
roud has been made on the mass of vice and misery which exists in the 
midst of our great and justly boasted civilization.” 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON CHRISTIANITY, 

A great meeting of the friends of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts took place in St. George’s Hall, Bradford, on 
Friday last week. At least 4000 persons were assembled within the body 
of the Hall, while a vast number were congregated outside, greatly dis- 
appointed by a printed notice which conveyed the intelligence that all 
the tickets for the evening had been sold. ‘There had been much excite- 
ment in the town for many days previously, in fact a “‘ row" was ex- 
pected in St. George’s Hall, on account of the part which one of the 
leading speakers, the Bishop of Oxford, had taken in the Boyne Hill 
affair, ‘The town walls had been placarded with bills calling upon the 
“men and women of Bradford” to “assemble in their thousands in St. 
George's Hall, to resist, in a voice of thunder, th lvactarian con- 
fessionals.” On the platform were some eighty clergymen of the Es- 
tablished Church, with several magistrates of the borough and riding, 
and a number of Dissenting ministers, including the Independent, 
Baptist, and Unitarian denominations, Mr. Wickham, M.I’. for Brad- 
ford, presided, After drawing the attention of the mecting to the fact 
that the Society was the first Missionary Society that ever existed in con- 
nexion with the Church of England, and that it had silently and quietly 
persisted in its course for upwards of a hundred and fifty years, the 
chairman said, in answer to objections which have been made to the 
Society, that it has no peculiar doctrines ; it professes the doctrines of 
igland which are those of the Bible, and that its object 


is to proclaim ‘ Peace on earth and good will towards men.” The Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Bickersteth moved the first resolution, to the effeet 
that the meeting desired to impress upon all members of the Church of 


England their great re sponsibility to provide for the spread of the Goge 
pel in our colonial possessions. 

The Bi hop of Oxford rose to second the motion and was received 
with mingled applause and hisses. He faced this rough opposition man- 
fully. ** 1 rise,” he said,as soon as he could make himself heard, **to second 
the resolution which has just been moved and I 1 in spite of these 








trumpery interruptions, with the greatest possible pleasure to plead for 
a great cause—to plead for a great cause with brother Englishmen, and 
to plead, 1 will say to you, with brother Yorkshiremen.” And on this 
text the Bishop enlarged, insisting on the peculiarity of the Society in 


the total absence of party. Referring to the religious duty of England, 
he said, ** what is the reason that we are hemmed in by the four seas 
which surround the shores of this our land?) What is the meaning of it 
but this, that God has intended us as we increase and mu tij ly 

To swarm forth from this land and to go forth and possc=s other Englands 





in other parts of the world. And mark how it has gone forth. Most re- 
markable—most wonderful were the dealings of God's Providence which 
produced the beginning of that stream of emigration, for it led to those 


persons in whom the principles of Christianity had asserted an absolute su- 


premacy becoming the first settlers from Great Britain int) rent colony 
of America, (** /Icav, Jleav !"’) Now, I differ in many respects from 
those Pilgrim Fathers; I don't want to deceive any of you about my opin- 
ions—I have nothing to hide. (Lowd cheers and hisses.) The Vilgrim 
Fathers were Puritans, | am a Church of England man ; they were Pres- 
byterians, 1 am to the backbone a son of the Reformed Church of Engl und 
—(Checrs) ; 1 have not another thought in my heart but this, that so long 
as God wives me life, intellect, and voice, I am re ady to bear being abused, 
to be laughed at, to be anything you like (Loud cheers) so that 1 can 
help forward what I believe to be the purest form of the Christian religion 
on earth—the hearty, true, undiluted, unmingled, uncorrupted religion of 
the Church of England. (Loud Cheering.) Well now, mark you, I differ 
therefure very materially from the Pilgrim Fathers, because they were not 
members of the Church of England, but I honour them deeply for that — 
Christianity which had laid hold of those manly hearts of theirs, and which 
led them to say, ** Let us worship Christ according to what we believe to be 
the purity of the faith in distant lands rather than be obliged here in Eng- 
land to dissemble our convictions or to conceal our faith.”’ In those days 
the doctrine, the true, honest, hearty doctrine of thorough and entire to- 
leration, was not understood, as, thank God, itisnow. Now, the absence 
of toleration contines itself to a few nasty articles in newspapers, —(Cheers 
and laughter, followed by a storm of hisses.) Yes, 1 am going to say, if 
(Hlisses and tnteri uption) toafew, very few— 
(Jnterruption)—and to a few nasty hisses from nasty mouths. (Laughter, 
cheers, and hisses.) Well, 1 tell you that every one of such persons (and 
there may be some such here now) would burn us if they could. Put the 
cannot, thank God! they cannot; they must tolerate us. (** //car, hear 1” 
and a voice, ** Boyne ili!) Now, 1 say, these Pilgrim Fathers went 
forth and planted the faith of Christ in the far wilderness ; and herein we 
may mark God’s marvellous dealing with our land, They were the only 
people whe could be got at that time to plant that far-off land, and ever 
since there has been flowing forth from this country a stream of the heart’s 
blood of our population. 

The Bishop concluded by expressing his belicf that the outbreak in 
India was attributable to our cowardice in not avowing ourselves as 
Christians, which made our conduct unintelligible to the Hindoo popu- 
lation, who, “ always afraid of trickery, regarded the forbearance ex- 
tended to them by their rules in regard to their religion as some deeper 
treachery than usual, and as a scheme to bring them by some unper- 
ceived turn to a profession of Christianity.” The whole world is before 
us, he said, India with its waiting multitudes; China, to which we 
have so long done such deep wrong by the iniquities of the opium trade ; 
and Africa, where we perpetrated unnumbered wrongs before we turned 
round and cast off the abominations of the slave-trade. 

After the mecting the Bishop of Oxford was presented with an address 
from the members of the Central Short-time Committee, conveying an 
expression of their gratitude for his Lordship’s services in the House of 
Lords in securing the passing of the Ten Hours Bill. 


THE ARMY CLOTHING INQUIRY. 
The Army Clothing Commissioners have commenced their inquiry at 
Woolwich ; General Pecl having desired that the investigation should 
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condition of the dépdts for all 
at Weedon, Woolwich, and 


“take a wider range, and embrace thie 
kinds of military stores, as well as clothing, 





———_ 


| shipped. The clothing made up under the contract system and sent abroad 
| generally required to be remade on arriving at its destination, and that to 


the Tower, and the system on which the books and stock have been kept at | 


each of those places.” Before commencing their examination of witnesses 
the commissioners made a tour of the dépdt. *‘ For nearly three hours they 
wandered about among huge piles of ambulance waggons, field batteries, 
amumiunition, tents @’esris, and all the rest of the paraphernalia of war. 
Gccasionally the words ‘obsolete stores from Weedon,’ posted up, gave 
rise to a laugh among the Commissioners, and they had an opportunity of 
inspecting some of the many thousand socks and knee boots sent there 
from Weedon, the disposal of which has formed so prominent a topic in 
their inquiries.” That process over they returned to a reom at the 
head quarters of the department, and the first witness examined was Mr. 
William Morris, Deputy Military Storekeeper, an office which he had 
held for four years. 
“The department cot 
deputy and one assistant 1 


ted of a pris 


tary storcke 






pal military storekeeper, one 
r, 11 first-class clerks, 7 second- 














elass, and 14 temporary elerks. here were 516 labourers employed in 
connexion with it. The establishment had increased very much of late 
years in consequence of the war. It was diviced into various branches, 
the first of wh was the correspondence, of which the first clerk was the 
head; the second was the contract branch, which received all the contract- 
stores; the third the receiving branch for home stations, which took cogni- 
zance of all returned stores and stores from departments; the fourth the 


foreign issuing department; the fifth the home issuing department; and 
there there were the ledger and the pay-oflice departments. There was the 
Jaboratory department, presided over by Captain Boxer; the Royal carriage 
departinent, of which Colonel Tulloch is the head; the Royal gun factory, 
of which Colonel Wilmot is the head. 
departments. The money all passed through his (witness’s) hands for pay- 
ing the wages of the men employed in the different departments. He drew 
an “‘imprest”’ for the total amount twice a month; and sometimes he was 
ebliged to have an extra iniprest. The imprest varied from 28,000/. to 
34,4007. a month for wages in all the departments, all of which money 
passed through his hands, The last half month's imprest he received was 
4,000/. 

The Chairman s 
guarantees in the course of their inquiries, and « 
guarantee ? 


iid, the Commissioners had heard a great deal about 
i ked witness if he gave a 


Witness said, he gave two joint securities to the extent of 1000/7. in the 
whole. 
The Chairman— What security, except your own honesty, is there that 





(A laugh.) 


you may not follow the example of Mr. Klliott?” 
(4 lam h.) 


Witness—* I really cannot answer that question.” 

The Chairmen—* There is none ?”’ 

Witness—“ There i 
sometimes, and upon his family connexions, 

The Chairman—* Just the Government trusts you as a banker 
does his cashier, and there is nothing to prevent his robbing the cash-box if 
he be so minded.”’ 

Witness said hl 
lance. 


s a great deal depending cu a man’s respectability 


” 


80; 
rendered an account once a month of the state of his ba- 


official ut Woolwich being deficient in his balances ?" 

W itness—* No,” 

The Chairman—" That is the best test, after all.” 

Mr. Turner (to the witness)—** You say you have been upwards of forty 
ears in this establishment; will you be kind enough to say what your sa- 
ary 1s ws 

W itness—‘* 4107.” 

Mr. Turner—‘ After forty-two years’ service ?” 

Witness—* Yes. It rises up to 500/, by 20/. a year.” 

Mr. Turner—‘ I dare not make any comment, but if I did it would be a 
very se¥ere one—not on you, but on those who pay you 440/, a year after far 
on to half a century of service.” 

On Tuesday, the Commissioners inspected the clothing department, 
ander the guidance of Quartermaster and Chief Commissary Grant—a 
gentleman who has risen to his present post from the ranks. 
object of attention was the clothing manufactory and dépdt, which has 





cided success. 

** The building, which is exceedingly commodious for all the purposes for 
which it is intended, was erected at a cost of 12,000/. By a return relating 
to its operation, produced before the Parliamentary Committee on Con- 
tracts, by Sir Benjamin Hawes, the Under-Secretary of State for War, and 
brought under the attention of the Commissioners yesterday, it appears that 
the total saving on the clothing manufactured in the establishment for the 
Royal Artillery alone, from the Ist of June 1857 to the 31st of March 1858, 
(only ten months,) as compared with former contract prices, was no less 
than 12,6857. odd. Even after deducting from this sum the expenses of the 
Working staff, and of coals, gas, water, &c., amounting in the aggregate to 
1161/7. ; the cost of the building, 12,000/7., and interest on that sum for one 
year, 600/.; and adding to it 3731/. l4s., the net saving on the clothing 
made in the establishment for the Royal Engincers up to the 25th of Febru- 
ary last, there was still a total net saving up to the 31st of March last of 
2654/. odd. This is not all. The return took into account 2532/. 8s. 6¢., 
the extra price of superior cloth used in making tunics and trousers; so 
that the Artillery and Engineers have not only clothing of a very much 
better description than formerly, but at a saving to the country in ten 
months, after deducting 12,0007. for the building, of between 2000/. and 
3000/. Quartermaster Grant stated, that in these ten months the quantity 
of clothing made for the Royal Artillery had been under two-thirds of the 

uantity which will be required annually in future, and that not one addi- 
tional military tailor had been or would be employed beyond the number em- 
oe ne under the old contract system. These results appeared io stagger the 
ommissioners, and Quartermaster Grant was told that he would be expected 
to submit himself to an examination before them as to their aceuracy. 
The Commissioners were further informed, during their visit to the clothing 
factory, that the number of military tailors employed in it was 142, and the 
number of ‘ civilian tailors,” as they are called by way of distine- 
tion, aenrse or available in and out of the building was from 200 to 250. 
The whole of the 142 military tailors were ordinary privates in the Artillery 
and Engineers, and could be made available for military duty, in which 
they were regularly drilled, at a moment’s notice. By working as tailors 
they earned, each man, from 8s. to 9s. a week beyond their ordinary pay. 
A considerable part of the sewing is executed by machinery. 420 
reeruits into the Artillery within the last month had been each completely 
uipped with all the necessary clothing and a free kit in about three days 
after they joined the service. The Commissioners saw a batch of recruits 
receiving their free kits, and the superior quality of every article supplied 
elicited strong expressions of a proval from them. Quartermaster Grant 
stated that the whole of the clothing for the Artillery now serving abroad, 
and who were entitled to receive it on the Ist of April next, was already 








Those were all three manufacturing | L 
| trol under such circumstances. 


The first | 





some extent at the expense of the soldier. He also said the contract price 
of an Artillery tunie was I/. 4s. 37. ; and a tunie was now made at the @s- 
tablishment at Woolwich for 18s, 8%7.”’ 

The only witness examined on this day, was Mr. T. Howell, Directoy 
of Contracts at the War Office, who explained the manner in which he 
makes his purchases for the public service through a broker. 

The business of broker is a large and important business in London, and 
men of the highest character and means take part in it. The War Office 
selects those only of the highest repute. The brokerage varies in different 
trades from 1 per cent upwards; 1 per cent is puid on timber, which is 
bought in the pile; Government, however, paying a higher price to exer. 
cise a right of rejection. In regard to the purchase of timber, the Goyern- 
ment has given up the system of contracts and stuck to that of brokerage, 
Mr. Howell “ admitted they might have the system of open competition, 
and yet have the timber inspected where it lay. He thought the whole of 
the timber bought last year for the Royal Carriage a ee at Woolwich 
was under 46,000/. Witness was shown a letter by the chairman, printed 
in the shape of a hand-bill, without a printer’s name attached, purporting 
to have been addressed by Colonel Tulloch, the head of the Royal Carriage 
Department, to the War Office. He had seen that letter, and he was satis. 
tied it could only have been obtained through some breach of confidence, but 
not committed in his department.” This letter of Colonel Tulloch was pro- 
duced and read. It went to show that the former system.of competition in 
the purchase of timber exercised a control over the market, and was less ex- 
pensive to the country. Mr, Howell said that the broker acts for sellers ag 
well as buyers, and in some few cases he might sell goods within his own 
possession. ‘Ife thought Mr. Sim, one of the Government brokers, had 
occasionally sold the Government timber which was within his own con- 
He believed the Government brokers also 
bought for private individuals. When the Government purchased through 
a broker they always paid the purchase money through the broker, but they 
invariably called on the broker to state the name of the seller. If the bro- 
ker did not state the name of the seller correctly, the Government would be 
discharged by the current commercial law of the country.” 

A conversation took place on the subject of brokerage; Mr. Turner 
expressing his belief that the branch of trade is useless, and that through 
brokers Government only deals with second-hand houses, 

On Wednesday the Commissioners examined Captain Blosse, an officer 
in command of the 12th Battalion of Artillery, who tendered himself; 
Quartermaster and Chief Commissary Grant; and Sergeant Osborne, of 
the 12th Battalion. Captain Blosse’s object was to make out that the 
clothing served to the men in his company is not improved, but he spoke 
in evident ignorance of the practice already prevailing, and said in 
excuse that he had not been let into the secret of the clothing depart- 
ment. He held up the example of the French in the Crimea; and when 
asked if he knew that the French system actually broke down in the 
Crimea, he said, ‘ that might be, but the French soldiers were always 
well clothed and shod.” The Captain’s evidence was partially supported 
by Sergeant Osborne, with regard to the badness of clothing sent to the 


The Chairman—* Did you ever know a case of a storekeeper, or clerk, or | Battalion at Athlone last year; and he deposed that in 1847 or ’48 he 


was for three months without clothing that should have been served out. 
At the present moment he was wearing a jacket which he had worn con- 
stantly eleven months, Sundays excepted; it was one of the new pattern 
cloth jackets, and though it belonged to a private, was really better than 
the serjeants’ jackets used to be. Quartermaster Grant continued his pre- 
vious evidence. Amongst the new points which came out was the fact that 
the clothing department is now packing the clothing intended for the Ar- 
tillery on home service, so that it will be all despatched before the end of 
next month. Itis the clothing to be issued on the Ist of April next. Th 

were enabled to do that by their having the clothing in store ; and wi 

such a department as that in operation at Woolwich, the whole Army 
might be clothed. They estimated their saving on the year’s clothing 
at 14,233/7.; but the actual saving was much greater. The contractors 
wasted clothing by their bad cut. In the dépot the Artillery soldier is 
put into every conceivable attitude in order to test the fit. On a Horse 


" : : > : : | Artillery jacke re is a saving of 14s, 102¢. in comparison with 
been in operation as an experiment for about cightcen months, with de- | Artillery jacket there is a aving of 14s. 10%« ee th the 
| contract price; on the undress jacket a saving of 13s. 5¢d. 


Practically 
through the department Government assumes the duties of an Artillery 
master tailor whom the contractor used to employ, and hence a great part 
of the saving. Government pays higher wages than the contractors did. 
Mr. Grant stated that nothing was allowed him for managing the cloth- 
ing establishment beyond his Artillery pay, which is 10s, 10¢. a day, or 
something under 200/. a year. He had applied for an additional allow- 
ance, which he hoped to get. 


= A new screw-line of battle-ship named the Edgar, 91 guns, sister ves- 
sel of the Agamemnon, was launched at Woolwich on Saturday after- 
noon. She is a beautiful ship, 234 feet 4 inches between perpendiculars, 
24 fect 6 inches depth of hold ; and 3,094 tons burden. ‘The launch was 
one of the most successful ever witnessed. 

The result of the poll for Guildford was officially declared on Monday, 
as being 268 for Onslow, 239 for Evelyn—majority 29. In returning 
thanks, Mr. Onslow rejoiced at that proof that the majority of the electors 
of Guildford entertained Liberal opinions. He did not go to the House 
as an orator; but, he remarked, that in former times a member of his 
family had been Speaker, and another possibly might also fill the same 
position, 

The result of the Reigate contest between Mr. Monson and Mr. Wil- 
kinson was in favour of Mr. Monson, who polled 225 against 210 for 
Mr. Wilkinson. 


A meeting was held in Cambridge, on Tuesday, to consider the 
changes proposed in the draft statute of the Commissioners for the Go- 
vernment of Trinity and St. John’s Colleges. The Vice-Chancellor of 
the University presided; the Master of Trinity led the way in moving 
resolutions, and a part was taken in the proceedings by the Masters of 
St. John’s, Caius, St. Peter’s, Jesus, Corpus Christi, and Emmanuel; 
by Professers Brown, Sedgwick, and Grote ; and other gentlemen, The 
Master of Trinity declared the statute to be an attack upon the existence 
of his College and upon the College system in Cambridge. As it now 
stood, the fellows are elected within each College from the members of 
that body. The Commissioners proposed that they shall be elected from 
the University generally. If so the fellows would cease to take an inte- 
rest in the prosperity and duration of their Colleges; they might even 
go and reside away spending the funds of the College abroad, except on 
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jal occasions, If he wanted an example of failure in such a system 
he would point to Downing. Dr. Whewell moved a resolution condemn- 
ing the proposal, Mr. Phear of Clare ( ollege_ moved an amendment, 
expressing 2 desire to see the practice of making fellowships open for 
members of all colleges further extended ; and he explained in his speech 
that he desired a permissive enactment, leaving the Colleges to adopt the 
Jan of open fellowships if they pleased. In the course of the debate 
r. Liveinge of St. John’s, deprecated any attempt to frighten the Commis- 
sioners into resignation, as it might lead to the introduction of a still 
more stringent act. On being put, the amendment was negatived, and 
the original resolution was carried by two toone. Dr. Bateson moved a 
resolution declaring it inexpedient to adopt the provision that every fel- 
low shall vacate his fellowship at the end of ten years, except in certain 
cases. Professor Sedgwick supported the resolution. He said that hi 
was an undergraduate fifty-four years ago; he related how he had 
worked hard at pupillage, until his health broke down; and he had 
found in his professorship—which he intends to resign in a few months 
—a resource which had given him ease without idleness. Mr. Davis of 
Trinity desired to see all limitations on fellowships removed,—even on 
marriage. The resolution was put and carried with one dissentient voice. 
A resolution was also carried, condemning a proposed tax of 5 per cent 
on the professorial fund, to supply lecture-rooms, laboratories, museums, 
&c.; with another condemning the proviso of the Commissioners which 
would permit any member of the College in statu pupillari, not being a 
member of the Church of England, to abstain from attendance at Divine 
service. 





A great mecting of “ British Christians” was held in the Hope Hall, 
Hope Strect, Liverpool, on Tuesday, on a requisition signed by “ Lord 
Shaftesbury and about 250 ministers and gentlemen of different denomi- 
nations.” It was really a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, which is 
extending its operations—the object being to promote Christian union 
and missionary movements, more especially in India. Amongst othe: 
topics was a revision of the Prayer Book; Sir Culling Eardley citing 
an eminent legal opinion, that the canon laws of the Church of England, 
still in existence, enact that the confessional shall be employed by every 
parish priest three times a year. 

The Excise Hop Duty Repeal Association have called a meeting of th 
planters and others, to be held at Tunbridge Wells, on the 5th of No- 
vember. 

“The necessity of making an early appeal to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer,” says the Sussex dvertiscr, “is painfully apparent. The low 
rices realised for any but hops of the choicest growths, and from the most 

voured districts, and the accumulated pressure of the heavy duties of the 
last few years, are rapidly bringing on a crisis in the affairs of a large sec- 
tion of the planters. The duties of a year and a half have to be paid in the 
next few months, and the utter inability of a numerous body of growers to 
raise the sum due to the excise is a matter of universal assertion.” 

It has been determined that the next musical festival at Norwich shall 
take place in the autumn of 1860. The formation of a list of “ guaran- 
tees” has been commenced, and the amount guaranteed already ap- 

roaches 5007. At a meeting held a day or two since on the subject 
fiseount Ranelagh presided. 

The late Quarter-Sessions for the borough of Queenborough will be 
remembered as interesting for the fact of their having been the first that 
have been held in the provinces under a Mayor of the Jewish persuasion. 
At a dinner given by the Mayor, at the conclusion of the sessions, that 
gentleman gave the toast of ‘* The Church,” coupling with it the name 
of the incumbent, the Reverend R. Bingham ; and in his speech he gave 
many good reasons why a Jew may consistently not only respect but aid 
the Christian Church. The Reverend Mr. Bingham improved the happy 
occasion by speaking strongly against what he called the “ bane of ex- 
clusiveness.”’ 

On Monday, the Mayor of Newcastle attended at the French Consu- 
late to present to the Count de Maricourt an Address signed by the 
Mayor, Sheriff, Chairman of the Tyne Commissioners, several Aldermen, 
Town Clerk, Treasurer, many of the Town Council, leading merchants 
in the town, &c. ; declaring their confidence in the denial of the Count 
that he had interfered in the Municipal Elections, with their wish that 
he should remain in Neweastle. The Count reciprocated the expressions 
of esteem and of friendship towards his own Government. [No allusion 
was made, on either side, to the breach of law perpetrated by the Count’s 
son. | 


4 


The nights during last week were dark and foggy on the northern coast, 
and several collisions are known to have taken place; the most disastrous of 
was that in which the Wingrave, a North Shields brig on her voyage to 
London was run down and her crew of thirteen hands all lost. A large 
quantity of wreck was seen by a vessel on her way from Altona to the Tyne, 
leading to the supposition that another disaster had occurred. There is at 

resent some little mystery hanging over the loss of the Wingrave, but the 
act that the serew steamer Kangaroo, from London to Inverness, put into 
Lowestoff with her bows carried aw ay, some of her crew reporting that she 
run down a brig on the previous night without being able to save any of 

the crew, has been thought to connect lier with the catastrophe. 


IRELAND. 


Mr. Edward Litton, Senior Master of the Court of Chancery, Mr. 
Henry Daley, and Mr. Wilmot Seton, of the Treasury-office, London, 
have arrived in Dublin, as Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
nature and extent of the duties of the several officers of the Court of 
Chancery, the fees or emoluments, and any alterations that should be 
made. They held their first sitting in the chamber of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s secretary, Four Courts, on Friday. A large number of the 
officials of the Court of Chancery were present. The inquiry is to be 
conducted with closed doors. 

_ Lord Naas received a deputation on Wednesday from the Irish Asso- 
ciation for the Repeal of the Duty on Paper; the deputation comprising 

r. Gray and many leading representatives of the press. Lord Naas 
said that it was merely a question of finance ; “ but he should feel deep 
regret if the repeal of this tax did not form part of the plan of Mr. Dis- 
racli, whom he knew to be opposed to it and ready to repeal it as soon 
as it could be done.” The deputation afterwards waited upon Mr. 
Whiteside, the Attorney-General, Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, the late Attor- | 
ney-Geueral, and several Members of Parliament. 








_ The Dublin papers confirm a report already cireulated, that Lord Eg- 

lintoun is about to marry Lady Adela Capel. ‘The Earl of Essex, the 
bride’s father, is the possessor of large estates in Roscommon, where his 
Lordship has been recently a visitor. The Viccregal nuptials are to take 
place on Tuesday, and the ceremony is to be strictly private.” 

The Waterford Mail thus explains the contemplated sale of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s Irish estates. 

** The Duke anxious to lessen the mortgages which hang over the property 
by the disposal ot part of his Irish estat s, Wishes to sell the property in 
and about Bandon, and also that in Youghal and Dungarvan; but he wishes 
to retain the Lismore estates, th: erly which extends 
towards Tallow and along into the « Che trustees of the late 
Quentin Dick would purchase the entire property if it were for sale, and 
they have actually offered 1,000,000/, sterling for the entire property, which 


would be rather over twenty years’ purchase on the rental, 


] . +} 
castle, and the pi 
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An Irish landlord has been shot, it is feared mortally, in Donegal. 
victim is the Reverend Alexander Nixon. He w eturning 
with his wife and daughter from the Church of 
miles from Dunfanaghy, when three men, 
topped the carriage, and one of them fired a pistol 
Mr, Nixon is represented as being a just and 


The 
in his earriage 
Myra, four-and-a-half 
disguised in women’s clothes, 
point blank into his face. 
od-natured man, one un- 





likely to act harshly towards his tenantry. The Lord-Licutenant has 
offered a reward of 100/, for the apprelei of ruflians. According to 
the latest a nts there is very litt! n f Mr, Nixon’ covery. 


SCOTLAND. 
DISTRESS OF THE MONTROSE SHIPOWNERS, 

At Montrose, on Wedn« sday last week, nential body of ship- 
owners met Mr, Baxter, the Member for the burgh, in the council-room, 
in order to consult with him as to the measures necessary for redressing 
the grievan¢ f the shipping interest. Mr. William Mitchell, ship- 
broker, occupied the chair; the deputation appointed to mect Mr, Baxter 
comprised Provost Napier, Baillie Savage, Baillie Greig, several members 
of the Town Council, and a number of shipowners, shipbrokers, and 
merchants. In a long address to Mr, Baxter, the Chairman stated that 
while the trade is at present in a ruinous condition, the British shipowner 
is losing ground in the competition to which he is exposed. The cause 
is not want of trade. The navigation returns show a great increase of 
foreign over British tonnage, th he returns are fallacious inasmuch 
as, by including steamboats, 1 ’ lers, and passenger-boats, they 
unduly swell the amount of British tonnage. In Sunderland, for in- 
31 vessels which arrived last year from forcign ports, only 33 


This position Mr. Mitehe il ascribed entirely to the repeal 
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of the Navigation Laws unaccompanied by those reciprocal advantages 
from other countries which were promised. 
** All foreign nations retain their own trade for their vessels, while, con- 


trary to the express stipulation of our government, they equally participate 
in ours. I may mention an instance of the working of the French navi- 
gation-laws that came under my notice. Three of our own vessels, carrying 
tbout 2,006 tons of sug irs, Were, two years ago, set kine charters in the Mau- 
ritius. Alongside of them were some French vessels. These got cargoes 
for different ports in France, at a freight of 100s. per ton, while our vessels 
had to take 28s. and 30s. per ton to England—mauking a difference of fully 
7000/. upon these three vessels alone upon a voyage. Nor is this an ex- 
et ptional case ; it is simply an instance of the working of the present system, 
Has France conceded her trade to us—has she reciprocated ? Not one iota 
except on paper. Then Spain—has she reciprocated > Surely not, Has 
America reciprocated ? Yes, in name, but not one shade in reality; from 
New York to California she protects her trade to her own shipping, and she 
has no other trade to give. Then, what nations have reciprocated? Lite- 
rally none; some have nominally given up their trade to free competition, 
but it will be found that they have imposed some tax upon us in another 
way. When the British shipowner sends his vessels to Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, or other reciprocating states, is it upon the same terms ol oy 
in which the shipping of these states enter our harbours? Assuredly not. 
In all these harbours we are taxed with poor money, church-money, road- 
money, and goodness knows all what. Only this [ know, that British sub- 
jects entering the harbours of these states pay about from five to ten times 
more than a ship of equal size belonging to these states pays when entering 
our harbours. Is this fair reciprocity ?”’ 

But the suffering is not inflicted by the hands of the foreigner alone ; the 
British shipowner groans under oppressive restrictions, taxes, and other 
burdens. He named only a few of the most flagrant. ‘ Ist. We have the 
duty on timber, amounting to a net cost of 10s per ton on every register 
ton of shipping built. 2. Then there is our being compelled to engage our 
men and discharge them in presence of a shipping master, and his fees for 
attending to this, whichis a very heavy and most unjust tax. 3. There is 
stamp duty on insurance. This is a very heavy tax, costing the Montrose 
shipping alone upwards of 300/. a year. There is also the Emigration 
Survey and Passenger Act, which subjects our native passenger ships to a 
most expensive and troublesome manning, while foreigners are wholly 
exempt from it. 4, Then there is shipowner's liability; aggravated by 
perpetual changes of the law.” 

Rather a long conversation ensued, in the course of which Mr. Baxter 
stated on good authority, that the shipping interest of the United States 
has for sometime been in a deplorable state of depression, He was told 
lately that not a single square-rigged vessel is on the stocks in any part 
of the United States, and there they say that British vessels have taken 
from them the trade of the north Atlantic. The gentlemen of the depu- 
tation admitted that they could not expect the reGénactment of restrictive 
laws, but they desired “an order in council,” to do what is not very dis- 
tinetly reported. Mr. Baxter explained that if Lord Derby's Govern- 
ment attempted an order in council the Whigs would raise a ery, how- 
ever fallacious, that Government was attempting to restore restrictive 
laws, and that free trade was in danger. Ile suggested that shipowners 
throughout the kingdom, who are equally affected with those of Mon- 
trose, should hold a conference in London to consider the subject and 
bring their complaints in a proper shape before Parliament and the Go- 
vernment. Ultimately it was resolved that the shipowners of Montrose 
should put themselves into communication with those of other ports, in 
order to carry out Mr. Baxter's suggestion. 





A deputation from the London Association for the Repeal of the 
Paper-duty was received at a public meeting in Edinburgh on Wednes- 
day; Mr. Robert Chambers, Mr. Cowan, M.I’., and other gentlemen of 


, local eminence, entering heartily into the movement. 


Colonei and Major Burns, sons of the poct, have accepted the invita- 
tion of the committee of the approaching festival in Glasgow. 
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Professor Nichol is to give a lecture, in the City Gallery, Glasgow, on 
Friday evening, the 5th November, on the recent comet. 


Foreign aud Colonial. 
France and Parting al.—EKarly in the week they reported from Paris 
that the dispute with Portugal had been satisfactorily settled—on the 
basis that is of an absolute concession on the part of Portugal to the de- 
mands of France. On Thursday, the Moniteur, repeating the announce- 
ment, published a long article, setting forth what it states to be the facts 
of the case of the Charles-ct-Georges, from which it is to be concluded 
that the whole of the “ misunderstanding” has been on the side of Por- 
tugal. After objecting that the vessel when seized was beyond the ter- 
ritorial sea-line, and consequently, when she was out of the jurisdiction 
of the Mosambique authorities, the Moniteur says— 








‘‘ The Governor-General and the Commission appointed to decide upon the | 


capture of the Charles-et-Georges took no account of the regularity of its 
papers, which established the proper armament, nor of the presence on 
oard of an agent of the French Government, nor, finally, of other cireum- 
stance which ought to have left no doubt as to the legitimate character of 
the ship’s mission or the honesty of the eaptain On the 19th of 


November, 1857, only a few days before the seizure of the Charles-et- | 
Georges, the Governor-General had addressed a circular to the district | 


Governors, the precise object of which was to regulate their conduct as | 
' appointed to revive the warrant of 1854, and entirely supersedes previous 


regards French vessels that might touch at Portuguese ports to recruit 
labourers. Now, those instructions are to the effect that the Portuguese 
authorities must not mistake such vessels for slavers.’’ The Portuguese 
Government has now been led to *‘ more correct views,” and every trace 
of misunderstanding has disappeared. 

#russid.—The members of both Chambers assembled in the White 
Saloon of the Royal Palace on Monday. The Prince Regent, after 


having thanked them for the patriotic unanimity with which they had | 


coéperated in the establishment of the Regency, took with a firm voice 
the constitutional oath. The President of the First Chamber thanked 
his Royal Highness in the name of the country, and the President of the 
Second Chamber gave three clicers for the King and Prince Regent, 
The Minister President (Von Manteuffel) then declared the Dict closed. 

The works at the new palace for Prince Frederick William of Prussia 
are pushed forward with great activity. The Prince wishes to occupy 
the palace by the 20th of November, and on the following day to give a 
grand fete in celebration of the Princess Victoria’s birthday. 

Several members of the two Chambers dined with the Prince Regent 
of Prussia on Saturday. 

Denmark.—The Coustitutionne? states that the English Cabinet has 
sent a commuication to the Danish Cabinet, urging it to make concession 
to the German Powers, in consideration of the wishes of Llolstein. 


" : a : 
Gustria.—Letters from Vienna state that the war-budget especially | 


will undergo considerable reduction, as the annual levy, which was 
103,115 men, is in future not to excecd 85,000, thus leaving 18,000 
hands more to agriculture and manufactures. 


the Australian continent. A dreary desolate waste of arid sand ang 
burning desert exists beyond the boundaries of the settled parts; and 
Mr. Gregory has changed his former opinion,—that Leichardt and his 
companions had been killed by the natives,—and he now believes that 
the loss of the party has been occasioned by the drying up of the surface 
water of the desert. Sometimes, for a distance of thirty miles, not g 
drop of water was to be seen; and even in those parts where water was 
scen the quantity was so small that the probability was that, on passing 
the same spot again in a few weeks, not a drop would be left. He 
thinks that, possibly, Leichardt may have proceeded to a considerable 
distance beyond the watercourse of the Victoria river, and then found 
the supplies of water cut off by the drying up of the shallows and 
streams. 


PMiscellaurons, 
We have reason to believe that the Proclamation which was to an- 
nounce the assumption ot the Government of India by the Queenwas 
drawn up and despatched from this country some weeks since. Intellj- 
gence of its arrival in India may be very shortly expected.— Times, 
The Royal Warrant for regulating the promotion in the higher ranks 
of the Army, dated October 14, was published at the beginning of the 
week. It is based upon the recommendations of the Royal Commission 


warrants. 

It is reported that the Secretary of State for War, has decided on making 
an important alteration in the dress of the troops serving in India, in order 
to promote the health and comfort of the soldiers exposed to that climate, 
For the present dress is to be substituted a suit of a light drab colour, 
made of a strong material chiefly composed of cotton, consisting of a tunic 
and loose trousers. 

Tuesday's Gazette announced thet the Queen has conferred, or con- 
firmed, the decoration of the Victoria Cross on certain private soldiers, 
and a non-commissioned officer. 

Private Patrick Carlin of the 13th regiment “ for rescuing, on the 6th of 
April, 1858, a wounded Naick, of the 4th Madras Rifles, in the field of battle, 
atter killing, with the Naick’s sword, a mutincer Sepoy, who fired at him 
while bearing off his wounded comrade on his shoulders,” 

Private Patrick Green, 75th regiment for “having, on the 11th of Se 
tember, 1857, when the picket at Koodsia Baugh, at Delhi, was hoth 
pressed by a large body of the enemy, successfully rescued a comrade who 
had fallen wounded as a skirmisher.”’ 

Private Same Shaw, 3d Battalion Rifle Brigade, for an act of bravery re- 
corded by Major-General James Hope Grant, K.C.B. at Nawabgunge, ina 
tope of trees. Shaw engaged a Ghazce single-handed ; and in spite of a 
severe tulwar wound, after a desperate struggle, he killed the man. 

Sergeant-Major Charles Wooden, 17th Lancers, “ for having, after the 
retreat of the Light Cavalry, at the battle of Balaklava, been instrumental, 
together with Dr. James Mouat, C.B., in saving the life of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Morris, C.B., of the 17th Lancers, by proceeding, under a heavy fire, to 


| his assistance, when he was lying very dangerously wounded, in an exposed 


Staly.—tThe Corricre Mercantile states that the Odessa Company is 
displaying the greatest activity in turning the Villafranca establishment | 


to account. The directors of the works have already arrived, the neces- 
‘sary stores and supplies have been ordered at Toulon, and upwards of 


200,000 metres of timber have been bought for the buildings to be | 


erected. ‘The steam-engines are to be sent from England. 

In consequence of the great and progressive deterioration of  silk- 
worms in Europe, two Venetians interested in the silk trade—Counts 
Fieschi and Castellani—have determined to undertake a journey to the 
Caspian Sea, Persia, India, and China, in order to study the system of 
the management of the silk-worm in those aboriginal countries, and to 
bring home a quantity of spawn from the best plantations, in order, if 

ossible, to improve the breed at home. ‘The Governor-General of Lom- 
ardy has asked the French Government to patronize this spirited pil- 
grimage, and the Minister of Commerce has strongly recommended it to 
the consideration of the silk-growing districts of France. MM. Fieschj 
and Castellani hope to return from their journey by the end of next year, 

A few evenings ago, at the theatre at Varese, a little town in Lom- 
bardy, near the lake of that name, an opera was produced, a couplet in 
which ended with the words, * Viva I’Italia!” ‘These words electrified 
the audience, who rose to their fect and cried with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, “‘ Viva I'Italia!” 

A letter from Venice in the Opinione of Turin states that the anni- 
versary of the death of Manin was celebrated at Venice by a religious 
ceremony, in the church of San Michele di Murano, and that the police 
did not interfere. 


Switserlan¥.—The conflict between Geneva and the central author- 
ity has been settled without resorting to argument of arms. The Gene- 
vese authoritics, after consulting the Grand Council and obtaining its 
assent, has come to the fullowing agreement. Five of the suspected in- 
dividuals are to leave Switzerland, but their departure is in a sense vo- 
luntary, for they have consented to the arrangement. They will receive 
a subsidy from the federal funds, to pay their travelling expenses. Five 
other refugees having promised to be very cireumspect in their conduct, 
will be allowed to remain in Geneva. The three remaining suspected 
persons having concealed themselves, will be sought for by the police of 
all the cantons, and expelled when found. 

Gurkey.—A correspondent of the Nord, at Sarajevo, reports progress 
in the rising of the Bosnians against their Mussulman lords, throughout 
the districis of Posavina, Kraina, and Herzegovina, to the cry of ** Ab- 

_ dul Medjid and the hatti-humayoum!” ‘The great provocative of the 
outbreak is the ferocious conduct of the Mussulman Beys in extorting 
oppressive taxes from the Christian Rayahs. In these respects the new 
accounts do not differ from the old; they only appear to describe a con- 
tinued extension of the same movement. 


Sunth Gustralia.—Mr. Gregory, who left Moreton Bay in Febru- 
ary last in search of the missing party of exploration under Ludwig 
Leichardt, has returned to Adelaide, without having gained any intelli- 
gence as to the fate of the expedition. The only trace of Leichardt 
which he discovered was the letter “ L,” cut upon a tree; the m ystery 
of his end is, therefore, not likely to be cleared up at present. The la- 
bors of Mr. Gregory have not, however, been wholly fruitless: he has 


brought back additional information as to the nature of the interior of 


| 


situation,” 
An authoritative denial has been given to the report that the Govern- 
ment intend to create three new Indian Bishoprics. 


The Board of Trade returns for the past month show a falling-off of 
only 355,109/. in the value of our exportations contrasted with the cor- 
responding month of last year. This moderate result, however, appears 
to be attributable solely to the animation in the trade to India and China, 
the shipments of cotton manufactures, which last month figured for an 
increase of 427,217/., again presenting an improvement to the extent of 
108,463/.; a result which is the more remarkable when the alteration in 
the price of the staple is taken into account. Of almost all our other 
productions the shipments during the month have been small. Through- 
out the remainder of the year, these returns will be of more than usual 
interest, since they will embrace a comparison with the period of the 
great crisis. Over the corresponding month of 1856, the present total 
shows an increase of 497,0947. 

The value of our exports for the first nine months of the year has been 
86,310,3297., showing a decrease of 9,425,263/., or nearly 10 per cent. 
The decline each month has been in the following proportions. 


POET 560s cececneesa bewnons emery 
PORTANT. occcesacccecesss cocccccccccesece 2,024,624 
ear er catexeaill esses 1,456,074 
BNE saséuntcesssidwnwesnedencéeianscens . 434,411 
DAE stxriiacaaatetnnenqetniets-aaeneiin 1,117,556 
NE sdetbasknaieadebunweeene suvevcsseese 389,407 
ME ciate Gaehontwatbad ibs bad weewRtads 1,207,535 
August ..... <aae dnvesiees ovtnceraesene 504,042 
ER ee pads bene eeiees 355,109 


Compared with the corresponding nine months of 1856, there has been 
an increase of 1,403,724/. 

With respect to imported commodities, wheat and flour continue to be 
received in large quantities. The arrivals have been large of tea, sugar, 
spirits, fruits, and spices; and small of cocoa, coffee, and wines, The 
quantities of these and other articles of food and luxury taken into home 
use show little variation from those of last year. . 








We understand a matrimonial alliance is arranged to take place between 
Lord Ashburton and the widowed Marchioness of Ely.— Morning Post. 

A letter received from M. Alexandre Dumas, who has been for some time 
past ill at St. Petersburg, is sufficiently recovered to set off on a tour into 
Siberia. 

The Manchester Guardian reports, that Sir James Brooke was suddenly 
taken ill near the close of the Atheneum soirée in Manchester, on Thursday 
last week, and he retired fromthe room. He was conveyed to the house of a 


| medical man, who found that he had been attacked by paralysis, though 


Sir James was conveyed on Friday from this gentleman's to 


slightly. 
r He is 


Northwood House, Sedgley Park, the residence of Mr. Fairbairn. 
now, though slowly recovering. 

The Reverend C. H. Spurgeon’s admirers will be sorry to learn that the 
reverend gentleman has been attacked with a very painful disease—inflam- 
mation of the kidneys—and that a few days ago his life was all but de- 
spaired of. His medical advisers have given it as their opinion that no 
danger now exists, but he is prohibited from preaching just yet. The 
money for the site of his new chapel—5400/.—was paid down the day before 
he was attacked.— Bury Times. 

In a letter to his congregation, Mr. Spurgeon says—‘‘ I am slowly rally- 
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‘ne. My great struggle now is with weakness. I feel as if my frail bark 
had oolnes a heey storm, which has made every timber creak.” 

A letter in a Paris journal states that General Garibaldi is at present 
living in strict retirement at Nice. 


Mr. Whitehouse, late electrician to the Atlantic Telegraph Company has 
come forward with an offer, under certain conditions, to make the present 
cable available. He is of opinion that the cable is reasonable, and he offers 
to reestablish electrical communication with Newfoundland at his own risk. 

Mr. Fox Talbot has found out a new application of photography to the 
production of pictures, and a full description of it appears in the Photo- 
graphic News. He calls his og ‘** Photoglyptic Engraving.” The 
process is conducted by preparing the surfaces of copper-plates with a 
substance sensitive to light; on to those prepared surfaces the impression of 
substantial objects, such as lace, leaves, &c., or ordinary photographic pic- 
tures, is transferred ni the operation of sunlight as in the photographic 
copying frame. Another preparation “ etches ”” away those portions of the 
covering matter affected by the light. Engravings, writings, or photo- 
graphs may be engraved in the same way. 

Recently several attempts to counterfeit bank-notes by means of photo- 
graphy have been successful; and this fraud has not been confined to bank- 
notes; other valuable documents having been copied in a similar manner, 
It was thought that this kind of fraud was rendered impossible by printing 
the documents referred to in ink of two different colours, so that photo- 
graphy should reproduce them both in black. It was soon found, however, 

that while black ink, which has carbon for its basis, remained unassailable 
by any chemical reagent, the ordinary coloured inks could be easily removed 
from the paper, and a photographic copy then taken of the remainder. A 
subsequent operation was employed for printing in the coloured ink upon 
this paper that portion which had been expunged from the original. It is 
obvious, therefore, that what was wanted was 2 coloured ink capable of re- 
sisting all chemical agents; and this, it is said, has been found by Mr. 
George Matthews, assisted by Dr. Sterry Hunt, of Montreal, in calcined 
oxide of chromium, a substance of a fine green colour, which, manufactured 
into an ink, known as “ Canada Bank-note Tint,”’ is used for printing a 
geometrical design on the ground of the bank-note, upon which the value 
and denomination is afterwards impressed in black ink in the usual way. 
This method of printing bank-notes is now in extensive use in Canada and 
the United States. The process has been patented in England.—Photo- 
graphic News. 

There is now not above ten miles of the Egyptian railway unfinished. 
When it is completed, the expense of conveying the India and China mails 
will be reduced 20,000/. a year. The sum paid by the Admiralty for con- 
veying seaborne mails is at the present time 1,040,940/. a year. 

A telegram, dated Christiana, Oct. 20, announces that a number of houses 
built on the heights at Tonsberg suddenly slid down the cliff, and were en- 
gulphed in the Fiord at the base on Saturday last. As the accident took 

lace about three o'clock in the afternoon, fortunately no human lives are 
lost. ‘The value of the property engulphed is estimated in 12,000 species 
dollars. As the civic authorities required technical assistance, the govern- 
ment have sent over Lieutenant Grontved, of the Engineers, to do what he 
ean for them. 

There appears to have been some error in the reported loss by fire of a 
steamer bearing the name of the Eastern City, on the 24th of August. The 
vessel turns out to be a large sailing-ship, with emigrants, bound to Aus- 
tralia from Liverpool. She is comparatively a new vessel of 1222 tons bur- 
den, built at Boston, United States. Heavy insurances have been done on 
her at Lloyd's 

Advices from the Cape of Good Hope state that the smallpox still pre- 
vailed there, and that it had spread to Worcester. The necessary sanitary 
measures had been adopted. 
—————————__=_—= = 


POSTSCRIPT. 


A public dinner was given at Birmingham yesterday to Mr. John 
Bright. Mr. Muntz (brother of the late Member) was in the chair. 
Among the gentlemen present were J, B. Smith, M.P., Mr. Bass, M.P., 
Mr. Hadfield, M.i’., Mr. C. Forster, M.P., Mr. Pease, M.P., Mr. W. 
Sharman Crawford, Mr. Bazley (the candidate for the representation of 
Manchester), Mr. George Wilson, Mr. Duncan M’Laren, and a consider- 
able number of the leading inhabitants of Birmingham. Letters of 
excuse were read, expressing great esteem for Mr. Bright, from Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Locke King, and Mr. W. 
J. Fox. After the routine toasts, Mr. Bright's health was drunk, and he 
rose. His speech was a strong vindication of a peace policy in foreign 
affairs. 

He began by declaring that he had promulgated no views which were 
not upheld by the best and most revered nemes in the history of 
England ; particularly citing Sir Robert Walpole, Charles James Fox, 
Earl Grey,—who came into office to carry out * peace, retenchment, and 
reform” ; and Sir Robert Peel, who on the very day of his lamented 
death made a speech in which he describes himself in saying, “ IfI am 
not mistaken I have made a speech of peace—a speech of peace.”’ 

.“Tappeal to this audience, to every man who knows anything of the 
Views and policy of the Liberal party in past years, whether it is not the 
fact that up to 1832, and indeed to a Rael later period, probably to the 
year 1850, those sentiments of Sir Robert Walpole, of Mr. Fox, of Earl 
Grey, and of Sir Robert Peel—the sentiments which I in humbler mode 
have propounded—were not received unanimously by the Liberal party 
as their fixed and unchangeable creed.” 

The glorious revolution, which put a bit in the mouth of the Monarch, 
also enthroned the great territorial families; and they invented the 
policy which has cost so much to the industry of this country—a policy 
of wars “to maintain the libertics of Europe,” there were wars “ to 
support the Protestant interest,” and there were many wars to preserve 
our old friend, “the balance of power.” 

“We have been at war since that time? I believe, with, for, and against 
every considerable nation in Europe. We fought to put down a pretended 
French supremacy under Louis XIV. We fought to prevent France and 
Spain coming under the seeptre of one monarch, although, if we had not 
fought, it would have been impossible in the course of things that they 
should have become so united. We fought to maintain the Italian pro- 
vinces in connexion with the House of Austria. We fought to put down 
the supremacy of Napoleon Bonaparte, and the Minister who was employed 

y this country at Vienna after the great war, when it was determined that 
no Bonaparte should ever again sit on the throne of France, was the very 
man to make an alliance with another Bonaparte for the purpose of carrying 
on a war to prevent the supremacy of the late Emperor of Russia. (Cheers.) 
And what are the results ? Europe is not this moment, so far as I know, 





speaking of it broadly, and making allowance for certain improvements in 
its general civilization, more free politically than it was before. The ba- 
lance of power is like the poapeteal motion.” 

These wars have cost this small island no less a sum than 2,000,000,0007. 
—a sum which it transcends his imaginationjto realize. He described the vast 
toil of this country; the peasant in the field, the mechanic at his bench or 
forge, the worker in the factory watching the restless shuttle, the miner in 
the sunless mine, and he said—** When I see all this I have before me a 
mass of produce and of wealth which I am no more able to comprehend than 
I am that 2,000,000,000/. of which I have spoken, but I behold in its full 
proportions the hideous error of your Governments, whose fatal policy con- 
sumes in some cases a half, never less than a third, of all the results of that 
industry which God intended should fertilize and bless every home in Eng 
iand, but the fruits of which are squandered in every part of the surface of 
the globe without producing the smallest good to the people of England.” 

Among the tangible results we have the National Debt—which some 
think an advantage—and a mass of fixed pauperism which astonishes fo- 
reign countries, ‘Mr. Kinglake, the author of an interesting book on 
Eastern travel, describing the habits of some acquaintances that he made in 
the Syrian deserts, says that the jackals of the Desert follow their prey in 
families like the place-hunters of Europe. (.1 laugh.) I will reverse, if 
you like, the comparison, and say that the great territorial families of Eng- 
land, which were enthroned at the Revolution, have followed their prey like 
the jackals of the Desert. (Cheers and laughter.) . . . . The more you ex- 
amine this matter, the more you will come to the conclusion which I have 
arrived at, that this foreign policy, this regard for ‘the liberties of Europe,’ 
this care at one time for * the Protestant interests,’ this excessive love for 
‘the balance of power,’ is neither more nor less than a gigantic system of 
out-door relief for the aristocracy of Great Britain.” (@reat cheering and 
laughter.) 

Mr. Bright described our entangling treaties,—to maintain Sweden against 
Russia, to interfere between Denmark and the Duchies, to defend Belgium 
against Holland, to preserve with Sardinia the balance of power in Europe, 
to protect the Kingdom of Greece, and the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman empire. With what effects? It is not all glory, after all. Glory 
may be worth something, but it is not always glory. We have had insolvent 
despatches from Vienna and St. Petersburg; our Ambassadors have been 
expelled from Madrid and Washington, Naples has defied us, He entered 
into arguments and figures to show the wastefulness of thus substituting war 
for trade. The trade with the United States, for example, will not pay for 
the war to preserve those colonies. Wars to introduce calicoes by cannon, 
foolish and wretched excuses, are exposed to any man who can understand 


| the simplest rule of arithmetic. ‘The wars may make great states and bring 


large sums to great statesmen and capitalists; but they also occasion im- 
mense waste, to the ruin of the people. The exposure at Weedon is only an 
exposure of the system. ‘* We have heard lately of instances of certain 
joint-stock institutions with enormous capitals po Mee Ben suddenly, bring- 
ing disgrace upon their managers, and ruin upon hundreds of families, 
great deal of that has arisen not so much from intentional fraud as from the 
fact that weak and incapable men have found themselves tumbling about in 
an ocean of bank-notes and cash, and they appear to have lost all sight of 
where it came from, to whom it belonged, and whether it was possible by 
any mal-administration even to come to an end of it. That is absolutely 
what is done by Governments.” 

Cherbourg has been described as a menace—to us, who have no “ im- 
pregnable fort” at Gibraltar, or Malta, no,“ preparations ” at Alderney ! 
Mr. Bright alluded to the Corn-laws as examples at once of the ap- 
parently hopeless difficulties, the fatal prophesies that beset the change 
of an established policy, while the sequel has gloriously refuted those 
forebodings. He wanted to inaugurate a new revolution of opinion, one 
in which among other changes the great anomaly of such a rich country 
having to raise 7,000,000/. for its pauper population, and the unhappy 
condition of a portion of our women, would be deeply considered, He 
spoke with no irreverence of the Crown, pleaded not that this country 
should remain without adequate and scientifie means of defence; but— 

‘* Palaces, princely castles, great halls, showy mansions do not make a 
nation. The nation in every country dwells in the cottage; and unless the 
light of your constitution can shine there, unless the beauty of your legis- 
lation and the excellence of your statesmanship, are a there in the 
feelings and condition of the people, rely upon it you have yet to learn the 
duties of Government.” (Great eh ae 

Speeches were also delivered by Mr. Hadfield, the Member for Shef- 
field, and by Mr. George Dawson, in acknowledging the Liberal 
electors of Birmingham. 

At Devonport, yesterday, in addressing their constituents, Sir Erskine 
Perry and Mr. James Wilson enlarged upon the Reform question, with 
divers hints and suggestions. Sir Erskine somewhat vaguely indicated, 
as “the three characteristics of a sound Reform Bill,”’—* enfranchise- 
ment of the people,” the ballot, and redistribution of certain seats, Mr. 
Wilson was for “a fair representation of all classes, not increasing that 
of the counties; and he thought that ballot might be useful for some 
constituencies, but not for others. Much dissent being expressed, he 
added—* If the majority of his constituents were to tell him they be- 
lieved they could exercise their franchise more independently and satis- 
factorily with the ballot, he should feel it his duty to support that mea- 
sure.” (Cheers.) 


The Calcutta mail brings news from that place to the 23d September, 
and from Hong Kong to the 12th of September. The news is very small 
in quantity and in interest. It announces that great preparations are 
made throughout India to celebrate the change in the Government with 
illuminations and fireworks The order, says the mes correspondent, 
is well judged, as no amount of proclamations would convince a people 
who cannot read that the Company's raj “has ended, and the alteration 
of the coinage and other visible signs of a change of dynasty will require 
time. Besides,” he adds, “the show itself is popular.” Pending the 
publication of the Imperial proclamation the mutiny at Mooltan had 
been occupying attention in Calcutta. According to the Calcutta view 
of the matter, the catastrophe will put a stop to the re-arming mania 
which had threatened to place some fifteen thousand traitors under arms, 

Active operations in Oude were expected to be recommenced some- 
where about the 15th of October. The Shahabad rebels, 15,000 strong 
according to native reports, were fortifying themselves in Jugdespore. 
In Southern Oude the rebels driven from Sultanpore, had concentrated 
themselves to the number, it is said, of 50,000; but they are hemmed in 
by two great rivers to the north and south, Brigadier Grant on the east, 
and Lucknow, which they dare not approach, on the west. 

Details of the mortality among the troops, women, and children at 
Dumdum are given, showing a death-rate of 20 per cent per annum, on 
the average strength, or about six times the proper rate. 
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The railway from Allahabad to Cawnpore was opened on the 15th in- 
stant. The railway to Adjai, forty miles beyond Burdwan, was to be 
opened a few days later. " 

By a telegram received at the East India House on Monday, we have 
Bombay news to the 27th of September from Bombay,—still latter than 
the fuller mail. : 

In Oude, “a successful attack on a body of rebels, numbering about 
3000, posted on an island of the Gogra, took place on the 19th instant. 


Two companies of Europeans, the Kupperthela Contingent, and some of 


Hodson’s Horse, attacked and drove them out of their entrenched position 
on the island, killing, it is reported, 1000. The Artillery fire did great 
execution among the fugitives, and also sunk two boats laden with the 
enemy. 

Ro of the rebel leaders are reported to be among the slain. The Bri- 


tish loss not severe. Ppl 
“The Gwalior rebels are still at Seronge, but it is thought that they 


will make an attempt to cross the Nerbudda, between Saugor, and Bilsa. | 


The following are the present positions of three columns of British troops 
serving in Central India :—Major-General Michel, commanding Malwa 
field force, at Bilsa; Brigadier Parke, with Neemuch field force, at Sarung- 
r; and Brigadier Smith, moving with his foree from Goona towards 
eronge. 

*¢ The first cavalry reinforcement for Central India, consisting of Guzerat 
and Gaekwar Horse, from Dohad, under the command of Captain Buckle, 
was expected at Oojein yesterday. 

From China the chief point of news is that Lord Elgin had returned 
to Hong-Kong bringing with him a treaty which he had made with 
Japan. A British minister is to reside at Jeddo and five ports are to be 
thrown open within a year of the d: 








e of the ratification of the treaty. 
In the Pekin gazcttes the objectionable term “ barbarian” continues to 
be used towards foreigners. 


The Moniteur of yesterday announces that the Procureur-Impérial of 


the Tribunal of the Seine has seized that day’s number of the Correspon- 


principle of universal suilrage, and on the authority of the Empero: 
under the constitution. 

The Court of Common Council yesterday authorized the Markets Im- 
provement Committee to confer with Government as to the disposal ot 
the “ancient” site of Smithfield Market. 

MARKE'T. 


Srock ExcuanGcr, Fripay Arreknoon, 


MONEY 


After the usual weekly mecting yesterday, the Directors of the Bank of 


England separated without deciding upon making any alteration in the pre- 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ..........£14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
Rest ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,809 467 











BB cccceeve cccveee sees 3,100,999 
Public Deposits* ‘ 6,139,265 Other Securities........ eoccee 14,783,137 
Other Deposits ......... w+» 23,331,993 | Notes.......... ensgiiaiieitiskentied 11,760,900 
Seven Days and other Bills .. 858,964 | Gold and Silver Coin ......... 621716 


£37,975,220 | P37 975,290 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of Nationa! Debt, & Dividend Acct. 


; Che Cheatres. 


The condition of the drama in the northern suburb of London should 
not be overlooked by any one who would estimate the theatrical predi- 
lections of the English public in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Indeed, while the taste for Shaksperian plays has, to say the most of it, 
been vacillating in the metropolis, properly so called, Pentonville and 
the neighbouring district have in this respect been constant, apparently be- 
yond the power of change. For a period, approaching twenty years, 
Mr. Phelps has ma ined Sadlers Wells as a home for the poetical 
drama, and Shakspere is just as popular now, as when he first com- 
menced his successful experiment. J/enry V., after a considerable inter- 
val, is again revived, and is again recommended to public notice, partly 
by the acting of the manager himself in the principal character, partly 
by the pains bestowed on the decorations, a new painter named C. Jameg 
distinguishing himself by his illustration of the events of Harfleur 
and Agincourt. Still, with all the veneration felt by the north London 
public for the name of Shakspere, it has been found difficult, if not 
impossible to extend the ordinary repertory of acting plays. With praise- 





| worthy zeal, Mr. Phelps, in the course of different scasons, rescued from 


sent state of interest; a reduction to 2} per cent had by many been conti- | 


dently looked forward to, and considerable surprise and disappointment was 
felt in some quarters ; it is now bevinning to be thought that no alteratio: 
will be adopted, that 3 per cent will continue the minimum rate. The fluc- 
tuation in English Securities has been very trifling, 985 982, and 98} 98: 
being the extreme range in Consols. On Monday some support was given to 
the market by the intelligence of the settlement of the Franco-Portuguese 
question, but it is evident that speculators for the rise have ceased pur- 
chasing, and although all the week Consols have exhibited a tirm tone, 
(little or no change being perceptible nafter the breaking-up of th 

Bank Court yesterday,) there is a gloominess prevailing at the close this 

















afternoon, the last price being 98) 98%. The amount of business doing con- 
tinues extremely limited. Tur} have been somewhat checked by t! 


‘the continent. Bank Stock, 225 226; 


increase in the demand for gold k& 
India Debentures, tirst issue, 


Reduced and New ‘Three per Cents, 97 ‘ 





99? par. 
The market for Foreign Stocks throughout the week has been rather dull, 


and with few exceptiouis little alteration can be given in the quotations from 
the previous week ; the continued uncertainty as regards the future polic; 
of the Bank Directors exercises an influence and prevents many from ope 
rating, when no doubt if a reduction in the rate of discount took place, ad- 
vantage would be taken of the present low price of many of the stocks in 
this market. The new Turkish Scrip remains dull at about } } pm. Turk- 
ish Six per Cents are very heavy at the quotation. Mexican, 20 20}; 
Peruvian on the other hand has teday advanced 2 per cent, there being 
buyers at one tiie at 92) for the Four-and-a-half per Cents, the tinel 
uotation is 91} 924. Attention scems at last to be drawn to the Vieter 
Emmanuel Mor oan, and further rise of 1 per cent has to bi 
recorded: the price is now 98 99, and, considering the character of the 
security, this quotation is greatly below its real value compared with other 
things; the dividend being due on the Ist January, it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect the stock above 100, there being no other stock of the 
like character paying 6 per cent. Venezuela closes 40 41; Buenos Ayres, 
79 81; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 914) 92}; Ditto Three 
per Cent, 71} 723; Spanish Three per Cent, 46} 47; Portuguese, 
46} 47}; Brazilian, 1858, 97 97}. The English Railway Market 
has been quict throughout the week, and the settlement has passed of! 
without producing any material change in prices. London and North- 
Western Stock has been pressed for sale, the Company’s traffic return being 
still of an unsatisfactory character; South-Western Stock is also flat, the 
resolution of the Company to lease the Staines and Wokingham and the 
Portsmouth lines, not being generally approved, has brought the shares 
of some of the dissentient holders into the market; in other things 
a moderate business has been doing; Contangos at the settling being 
rather easy. Midland, 973 972; Lencashire and Yorkshire, 954 95} ; Great 
Western, 55% 552; London and North-Western, 902 902; York and North 
Midland, 765 77; Brighton, 109 1104; Great Northern, 105 1054; North 
Stafford, 45 4}; Berwick, 93} 94; Shettield, 35 36. The Markets for Fo- 
reign lines have been dull and drooping this week; in the absence of 
business, prices however do not show any fall of importance, the 
traffic receipts generally are very satisfactory. The Lyons and the 
Eastern of France Companics each distribute twenty francs on ae- 
count of dividend on the 2d November next, payable at M. Pon's French 
Agency Offices. Lombardo Venetian shares have declined considerably, 
principally, it is believed, on ‘* Bear’ sales, at the present prices, say 















+ 48 prem. for the old, and 2} 23 prem. for the new; they show a fall of | 
. 


lds. to 2/. per share in rather more than a fortnight.” Luxembourg, 
7% 8); Midi, 22} 223; 5 : 
market is dull at the close today; but the dealers have been, for the most 
part, engaged with the half-monthly settling. 
RANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 27th day of Oct. 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notesissued ....sseeeeeee++++£32,985,760 | Government Debt.,..........£11,015,100 
byt 


Other Securities, ..........0++ 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion.,...... 18,510,760 
Silver Bullion.......sseeeeee+ - 
£32,985,760 £32,955,7 


Orleans, 53 54; Paris and Lyons, 34} 342. The | 


dant for an article by Count Montalembert, containing an attack on the | not to be superseded. 


obscurity, All’s Well that Eud’s Well, Measure for Measure, the Comedy 
of Errors, Loves Laleur Lost, Timon of Athens, and even the primitive 
Pericles, securing for all these an efficient representation, but they have 
been regarded as curiosities, rather than as permanent attractions, and 
the publie generally falls back upon J/amlet, Othello, and Lear, as works 
Henry V., however, pregnant as it is with his- 
torical interest, and abounding, as it does, in life, bustle, and effective 
speeches, is always reccived with favour, when the fascinations of spec- 
tacle are superadded to the charms of poetry. It was one of the most 
striking revivals during Mr. Macready’s management of Covent Garden, 
and at the fashionable end of the town its production by Mr. Charles 
Kean is anticipated as one of the most important events of the year 1849, 

Nor does there seem any great chance that Mr. Phelps’s “ legitimate” 
supremacy in the northern district will meet serious opposition. At the 
National Standard in Shoreditch, which, distant as it is, extends its at- 
tractive power over the same section of the population, the chief actors 
from all parts of the town (including Mr. Phelps himself) are in the 
habit of “ starring”; but as they are successively selected from all the 
departments of the profession, the theatre changes its character with 
every fresh engagement, so that, while it is rendered tragic by Mr. 
Phelps or Miss Glyn, it beeomes operatic during the visits of Mr. Sims 
Reeves. The Grecian Saloon has within the last few weeks been con- 
verted into a regular theatre, anda very pretty edifice it is; but the 
performanees are for the most part confined to melodrama and ballet, 
and, altogether, its manager appeals rather to the amusement-seekers of 
the town than to the patrons of histrionic art, serious or comic. How- 
ever, the very fact that three theatres of different attributes are all 
making themselves conspicuous in a remote district of London strikingly 





| illustrates the modern decentralization of the drama. 


| recognizes him is foreed to grant. 


Mr. Falconer, whose good fortune as a manager has resulted from his 
uccess, as the author of Extremes closed the Lyceum on Saturday night, 
promising to reopen at Christmas, with a company strengthened by the 
accession of Mr, and Mrs. Keeley, and their daughter, Miss Louisa, who, 
well known as a vocal actress in North Britain, has never acecpted a per- 
imanent engagement in London, though her occasional performances 
here, as an assistant to amateurs, have been reeeived with the warmest ap- 
probation. Mrs. Cl = Young, who distinguished herself so ereditably last 
year, is also to join the Lyceum Company as soon as her present engage- 
ment at Sadlers Wells is concluded. 

The tragedy of Mieleth, famed in the annals of the Princess’s Theatre 
as the first play that was honoured with an antiquarian fly-leaf, will be 
revived on Monday next, with Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kean as the Thane 
and his wife, and with all the appropriate decorations of preceding seasons. 
Great pains, itis said, have been taken to secure an effective exceution of 
the witch-music, commonly ascribed to Lock, which, though discarded 
from Pentonville, on the grounds that the words with which it is asso- 
ciated are not by Shakspeare, is still deemed indispensable at the West 
end. King John is not to be withdrawn, but is to be played alternately 
with Macbeth. 








Paxistan THEATRICALS, 

A new romantic drama, by MM. Alphonse Brot and Charles Le- 
miitre (son of the celebrated Frederic), has been produced at the Gaité, 
with the title La Marnicrve des Saules, ‘The idea of the piece is not re- 
markable for novelty. Madame de Faverolles, a lady united to a man of 
rank, and rejoicing in a grown-up son and daughter, who are about to 
marry into another noble family, is terribly annoyed in the midst of 
her happiness, by the discovery that she has involuntarily been guilty of 
bigamy. In early youth, to save the life of her father, she consented to 
marry Simon Thibaut, one of the creatures of Robespicrre, but contrived 
to escape as soon-as the nuptual ceremony was over. Tearing that her 
detested spouse was dead, and keeping her marriage a secret, she wedded 
the Count de Fayerolles, but now Simon makes his appearance, and de- 
mands a menial situation at the chateau, which the unhappy lady, who 
Taking advantage of his position, he 
begins to make love to the wife of his youth, and when repulsed with 
contumely, revenges himself by pushing the Count into a marsh (/@ 
Marniérve des Saules), and assuming his title, the Countess not daring to 
expose the imposture for fear of revealing her own bigamy at the 
same time. The Count is saved from suffocation, but though he may 
strip Simon of his assumed rank, he cannot quash the proof of the first 
marriage until a combat, in which the second husband kills the first, 
buries the secret for ever. 

A new comedy in five acts, by MM. Scribe and H. Boissieux, of 
which, we hope, to speak more particularly, has been produced with 
success at the Gymnase. It is called Les Trois Manpin. 

Mademoiselle Emma Livry, a young dancer, respecting whom there 
have been high expectations, has made a brilliant dwt at the Opera, in 
the revived ballet, La Sylphide, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FRANCE AND PORTUGAL, 

France is rapidly taking an_ attitude in international affairs 
which is far too grave for any discussion, except that serious and 
deliberative sort which men naturally adopt, when in the pre- 
sence or on the threshold of great events. When the time for 
action is approaching, all declamation is discarded as unsuited to 
the solemnity of the moment. And when a state under the mask 
of alliance outrages every principle dear to the heart of England, 
and is perpetually placing this country in the ridiculous and 
foolish dilemma, which is the chronic malady of our relations 
with France, we all know that the state of peace is provisional 
only, unless a total change come over the spirit of the dream of 
the offender. 

We write under the restraint which we impose upon ourselves, 
not without difliculty, in these international questions, but a re- 
straint which is due to the absence of that sort of information 
which can alone be called authoritative, of the very words and acts 
and deeds of the Governments engaged. But the salient features 
of this ease of the Charles et Georges, and of the action of the 
French Government, are such as do not admit of doubt or hesi- 
tation in the verdict, which the soberest person must pass upon 
these transactions. Besides, after waiting a long time, the Mon/- 
teur has broken silence and stated so much of the case as the 
French Government vouchsafes to state to the surprised and in- 

ignant nations. ‘The whole affair is of the simplest. An un- 
doubted slave-ship is taken, tx flagrante delicto, in forbidden 
Portuguese waters by Portuguese authoritics, After condem- 
nation by the local Portuguese tribunal, appeal is made 
to the superior court of Lisbon, and pending this appeal, the 
vessel is demanded out of the hands of the Portuguese Go- 
vernment, and an indemuity for her detention, with threats of force 
for non-compliance. No ingenuity of man can imagine any rea- 
son for disallowing the course of international law in this case, 
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except the deliberate pretension of the French Government to set | 


itself above all law. ‘This pretension coming as a sequel to many 
things which are deepiy graven upon the heart of Europe, seems 
searcely to leave any vlternative but the expectation of seriou 
events at no distant date. A remarkable expression which was 
made use of by the Emperor Nicholas at the time of his aggres- 
sion on Turkey, is applicable with the greatest force to France at 
thismoment. He said that it was not possible to “live with” 
Turkey. Certainly if all the rules which constitute the ties, the 
very hinges, joists, and beams of civilization and Christendom 
are broken down in this way, it is not possible to live with 
France, 

Our Government may rely on it ‘that the most searching inves- 
tigation will be given to all that they have been doing when 
Parliament meets. 
that any set of persons, calling themselves English gentlemen, 
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Moniteur, in support of the French proceedings, miserable as it is. 
We are told that the capture of the Charles et Georges could not 
be justitiable because the superior Portuguese authorities in Africa 
had intimated to inferior officers of ports, that they were to dis- 
criminate between French vessels engaged in shipping emigrants, 
and those engaged in the Slave-trade, At any rate, whatever be 
the effect of such a plea, it was one which should have been left 
to the court of Lisbon to determine its weight. At the utmost it 
appears to allege no more than that the Portuguese authorities iz 
Africa had imagined that practical distinctions could be drawn 
between two classes of vessels, which are shown by experience te 
belong to one and the same. It is not stated by the Moniteur 
that the supreme Government of J’ortugal had authorized their 
subordinates in Africa in drawing such distinctions, And 
obviously without such an allegation the plea is perfectly value~ 
less, as against the Government of Portugal. But in truth the 
gravamen of the charge against France is that it has interfered 
with the operation of law. For the statement made by the Mo- 
niteur that the Charles et Georges was captured out of Portuguese 
waters, which, if true, would dispose of the whole case, and render 
all other arguments superfluous, is not supported by a tittle af 
proof, and appears to be made in pure recklessness. 

It will be a subject of sincere rejoicing on our part if any 
further explanations can put a better face upon this extremely 
ugly business. But we do not well see how thatis possible. ‘The 
Moniteur has spoken, and leaves the matter in just the plight 
that it was before. It is impossible that serious consequences 
should not flow from these events. In a case where the national 
honour, and the national abhorrence of the slave-trade are equally 
involved, the line which England must, sooner or later, take can- 
not be doubted. We feel bound to repeat what has been said so 
frequently during the past week, and to repeat it most emphati- 
eally. The French alliance must from this moment be considered 
at an end, 





MR. BRIGHT. 
Tue heartiness and vehemence, which Mr. Bright throws into his 
speeches, are very refreshing in this day of simpering unanimity, 
and mincing discourse. English society, private and political, 
is travelling fast towards that condition of decorous nullity when 
the exhibition of individual character and purpose will be con- 
sidered an impertinent interference with general comfort and 
general laws, It is certainly, therefore, not a disagreeable spec- 
tacle to witness the doings, and listen to the talk of one man whe 
does not call a spade a teaspoon, and who has fresh lively anti- 
pathies, and predilections, To meet with anybody who has a 
strong desire and will of his own at this date is an unusual eir- 
cumstanee. Abstract ideas of progress, and semi-fatalist ideas of 


| science, have so far eaten away the manhood of the vast majority 


We will not for a moment venture to suppose | 
strength and temper. 


have deliberately connived at these proceedings of France, or turned | 


a deaf ear to any appeal that may have been made by Portugal. 
The claim of that State for our help in this case presents such 
an accumulation of legal and moral obligations, so far as 
the particular facts are known, that any persons occupying 
office who should have ventured to disregard them, will have in- 
curred the reproach of an infamy absolutely without precedent in 
the annals of this free English nation. So deeply do we feel on this 
subject, and so deep-dyed is the political crime of such an abandon- 


| thorities 


of the well-to-do classes, that the faculty of action has dwind] 

to a low ebb indeed, and will require, according to many thinkers, 
the pressure of urgency in serious events to give it renewed 
To this general decay of character, Mr. 
Bright furnishes a signal exception. Though not a wise man, 
though not a man of enlture, though labouring under many dis- 
qualifications for actual statesmanship and office, he has a 
native energy and fire, a glow of conviction, albeit irra- 
tional, which makes him one of the foremost political an- 
of this interregnum of mediocrity and deeline, 
He is one of the very few men left in public life, whe 


| believes in himself, and has a tolerably clear notion of what he 


ment, that whatever misgivings we may entertain as to the course | 


of our Government we are inclined far more to reproach ourselves 
for, than to take asa ground for argument. Was there ever 
so plain a duty? A small state which has been our friend, 
our ward, our pupil for many generations, which has an abso- 
lute right to our active protection and armed assistance, is out- 
rageously assailed and insulted for its energetic measures in the 
repression of what is virtual slave trade. If Portugal be not just 
the nation, and this not the case in which the hand of England 
should at once be raised to the hilt of the sword, no man can say 
when it should ; the doctrines of the peace party are solemnly 
adopted as our standard, and there is an end of all the honour of 
England. A duty of that kind once meanly shirked would be almost 
as a recorded sentence of death against the nation which had been 
guilty of its breach. Whatever be the rumours in Portugal, 
whatever the insulting articles in Russo-Belgian papers, we will 
not admit into the remotest corner of our imagination the suppo- 
sition that the same moment in our history which is witnessing a 
Social science association, has been burdened with a political sin 
so heavy. 


| thoughts, and scorns to repeat mere conventional cries, 


wants to get done. He is therefore not unnaturally the object of 
much sympathy, and admiration on the part of a community with 
whose general historical bent, convictions, purposes, and duties he is 
in utter and incurable disaccord. In the absence of any reeog- 
nized and powerful interpreters of the true national mind, Mr. 
Bright is welcomed for his earnest energy and enthusiasm. But 
it would be a serious mistake to suppose that his authority can ever 
grow beyond the point it has reached at present, the respect and ad- 
miration due to the man who dares to think and speak his own 
The posi- 


tive political doctrines of Mr. Bright, and the gencral mode of his 


ole 
ak 


| dealing with complex political questions, are positively abhorrent 


to the English temper and the English intellect. And it would be 
about as incongruous to see a bell wether, however handsome, 
leading a flock of lions, as Mr. John Bright the presiding head 


| and hand of the English people. 


But the circumstances are equivocal, and the | 


assertions of French papers strong, and we are being praised in | 


those hireling journals which are the ugliest badge of the 


French slavery of the hour, for a “loyalty” to the bad cause of | 


France, the very supposition of which brings the blood to the 
cheek ; such loyalty as that for which the Fourteenth Louis of a 
dyamty that perished for its sins, might have praised the second 
Charles of a dynasty which perished as justly. But the total si- 
lence of the moment is oppressive. It is scarcely possible to look 
without impatience to the delay that must take place before we 
know authentically what is the part that England has been play- 
ing in the late affair: why English vessels of war were sent to 
: what the Channel fleet has been ordered to do, whether 

we have been acting as fools or rogues, or both. 
It may perhaps be proper to notice the plea advanced by the 





| mere supremacy of numbers over education and propert 


Take this great question of Reform, which is the principal sub- 
ject of Mr. Bright’s discourse of Wednesday at Birmingham, 
All Englishmen, high and low, no doubt including the great 
majority of those who cheered so vehemently Mr. Bright's 
trenchant dogmatisms, are regarding this question as one that 
raises serious problems which must be approached dispas- 
sionately, and which will not bear being overlooked. It is the 
opinion of many sound Liberals that at a time when a large in- 
crease must be made to the numbers of those who exercise 
the suffrage, it is of the deepest importance to provide against the 

, Many 
persons, on the other hand, think this an impossible achievement 
by express legislative measures. Any steps devised for this end 
would present anomalies and appearances of unfairness, which, ae- 
cording to persons of this school, would involve a distrust of the 
temper and tendency of the operative class, that would be unwise, 
and breed more mischief than they would be likely to avert. Here 
are questions of the deepest import to a constitutional country, whose 
growth and health have been founded on the forbearance of mem 
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and classes, and on the aversion to mere political supremacy of 
every kind, whether of a sovereign, an aristocracy, a democracy, 
or anidea. But Mr. Bright is totally insensible to all considera- 
tions of this order. He denounces the present state of the repre- 
sentation as a fraud, and can see nothing but arithmetic in the 
whole question of the redistribution of seats in Parliament; he 
has no terms sufficiently indignant to express his scorn of the House 
of Lords, because it merely fulfils its function of giving gravity 
because check to the progress of the country. But how absurd 
and childish is all this talk. Does Mr. Bright scriously imagine 
that the authors of the Reform Bill were guilty of a fraud 
because they only gave two members to a place like Bir- 
mingham and Manchester, and did not disfranchise smaller 
boroughs? Does he fancy that the natural employment of 
Peers is to be popular agitators? Does any Englishman 
of average reflection think that a class is to be vehemently blamed 
because it fulfils the natural law of its existence? It is de- 
liberately mischievous to represent the Peers as a compact body 
opposed to reforms. Class for class they have been in all times of 
English history, certainly not least so within these twenty years, 
as liberal as their inferiors in position. Mr. Bright’s scolding may 
be laughed at and cheered, as Englishmen will cheer vehemence, 
but it will be totally without effect. Nay there is something even 
contemptible now-a-days in the elaborate commonplace depre- 
ciation of the man born witha silver spoon in his mouth, to which 
Mr. Bright treated his Birmingham audience. The man who has 
to trudge on foot to his business, if he be a man, trudges on man- 
fully, and would lose half his self-respect, if he loitered on his 
way to grumble at the ease and idleness of those who pass him in 
a brilliant equipage. But Mr. Bright, stopping in mid career of 
a speech on questions affecting the whole future political history 
of the kingdom, to bespatter the ‘aristocracy ” with poor old 
worn-out invective, resembles for the moment the idle boy in the 
street who has nothing better to do than to throw mud at the 
passing carriages. The truth is, that this speech of Mr. Bright, 
though full of animation, gives but little guidance, and throws 
but little light upon all that is doubtful or difficult in the Reform 
question. ‘To those who, like that gentleman, possess a temper- 
ament entirely free from doubt or difficulty, who are ready to ap- 
ply the rule of thumb, or the rule of three, to the most complex 
questions, the speech will be welcome. But for our part we cannot 
consider any expression of opinion upon the suffrage question as 
valuable and wise, which docs not face the difliculty to which we 
have adverted, that of the possible preponderance of mere numbers 
in such a scheme of representation as is sketched out by Mr. Bright. 
It is perfectly possible that this preponderance may either not 
exist, or be without mischievous results in this community ; 
but any person, who takes the responsibility of influencing in his 
own person the fate of the question, should show that he has taken 
contingencies of this kind into his consideration. England is 
not fond of taking leaps in the dark on abstract and arithmetical 
principles. The most important question of all is not how may 
the greatest number of voters be included in the lists of the en- 
franchised, but how may the best and wisest men be selected out 
of the community. Reformers of Mr. Bright’s school never seem 
to remember that a question of this kind exists at all. We are 
quite aware that too much importance may by possibility be as- 
signed to it by a fastidious sentimentality. But to ignore it alto- 
gether is strange wisdom, How does Mr. Bright propose to deal 
with that tendency of the large towns to flood the House with 
successful merchants in the decline of life, which all sensible 
people note without satisfaction? How does he propose to find 
place in the House hereafter for young men of ability ; noto- 
riously the last people in the world ever thought of for mem- 
bers by the large towns? If the House is to be regarded here- 
after, as a mere force expressing the popular will, there is perhaps 
less need to consider aa questions. ‘Though, even in that case, 
the popular will might well desire intelligent exponents, rather 
than mere superannuated men of the counting-house, sent to Par- 
liament as the reward of that highest commercial virtue, a 
realized fortune. But if Parliament is to bea sphere of legislation 
and senatorial wisdom, perhaps such questions had better be faced 
in time. The first step in the destruction of Parliamentary institu- 
tions might not improbably be a state of things in which the in- 
tellect of the country was in a state of chronic contempt for the 
composition of the Legislature, in which the class of the cultivated 
and scholastic were all but entirely exeluded in favour of the 
“merchants, manufacturers, and shipowners * who furnish much 
of the respectability and the wealth, but decidedly not all the 
wisdom or reflection of the community. It is evils of this kind, 
far more than those of demagoguism of the old type, which we 
have to anticipate and provide for at this date. The labouring 
classes of the country are rapidly becoming too comfortable in 
circumstances for that old class of troubles. But in proportion 
as they rise in the scale of mere material wellbeing they will co- 
incide with that middle-class sentiment, of which we are speak- 
ing, which finds its ideal representative in the prosperous well-to- 
do tradesman, So that unless the progress of culture downward 
throughout the community outstrips the material progress up- 
wards of the masses, this vulgar standard of the ledger, not 


without its uses as an element in the body politic, may be set up | 


to the exclusion of every other. We commend these considera- 
tions to the attention of all those who are rigidly fixed in the no- 


tion that there can be nothing but logic, arithmetic, or sym- | 


metry, in the extension of suffrage and the redistribution of seats. 





te 


THE CAMBRIDGE INDIGNATION MEETING, 
Ir seems to be proved by the present relations between the Cam- 
bridge University Commissioners and the Colleges which they are 
attempting to reform, that the actual processes of legislation ‘haye 
outrun the growth of opinion in academical matters, and haye 
therefore become liable to an inevitable check. It is hardly too 
much to presume that the individual Commissioners themselyes 
had not made up their minds, before they began their work, what 
particular changes it would be desirable to introduce into the 
working machinery of the University or of the Colleges, As to 
the assumption of the Master of Trinity, that the Commissioners 
have intentionally aimed a hostile blow at the existence of the 
Colleges, it only proves that Dr. Whewell has lost his temper, 
The Bishop of Chester, the Dean of Ely, Dr. Vaughan of Harrow, 
Sir W. Page Wood, and their associates, will not be suspected by 
any reasonable man of desiring to destroy the Colleges under pre- 
tence of reforming them. 

Probably, if the Commissioners had found any considerable 
abuses in the constitutions which they were appointed to revise, 
they would have contented themselves with endeavouring to re- 
medy flagrant and acknowledged evils. But it is quite true, as 
their opponents contend, that the University of Cambridge, and 
its Colleges generally, were singularly free from what could with 
any decency be called gross abuses, The task of the Commission, 
therefore, became the much more delicate and responsible one, 
of considering how a system working fairly well, bearing good 
fruit of various kinds, and with little in it which those who car 
it on need be ashamed of, might be improved and brought into 
closer harmony with the best convictions of the time. If in any 
analogous case such a task were intrusted to a few competent and 
reasonable persons, we might be sure that the scheme they would 
devise would present questionable features, would offend the 
great majority of those whose habits and whose credit were bound 
up in the status quo, but would embody recommendations of the 
most positive value, and requiring only time and reflection to be 
generally approved. 

Now this we take to be very much the case with the Drafts of 
Statutes hitherto proposed by the Cambridge Commission. We 
are sure that all their recommendations deserve respectful at- 
tention ; but it is no less true, that scarcely the smallest frae- 
tion of the Cambridge body is prepared to give them its unquali- 
fied support. In certain important points, however, the Com- 
missioners carry with them in their aims, if not in their precise 
details, a strong and growing party amongst the younger Fellows, 
We take for example the chief of the questions thus mooted, that 
of the tenure of Fellowships. At present there are very con- 
siderable differences amongst the Colleges with respect to the 
terms on which their fellowships are held; but they agree in 
this, that when once a fellow is elected, he may enjoy the emolu- 
ments of his fellowship for life, subject only to conditions which 
are strictly within his own choice. Referring to this fact, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, at the meeting on Tuesday, called a fellowship a 
freehold, and spoke of the extreme satisfaction which a poor man 
feels on acquiring a freehold of such value. If he chooses to ac- 
cept the conditions which at the present time are annexed to the 
holding of a fellowship, no doubt the acquisition of it is a fine 
thing to a man without property. A fellowship is a freehold 
without any but moral obligations. A young man of twenty- 
three, being fortunate enough to beat in an examination the man, 
next to him, has only to take orders and remain single, and he 
becomes the possessor of a respectable’ life-inecome, for which he 
need do no work, or next to none, and which he may spend in 
London or any where else that he pleases for fifty or sixty 
years. In fact, what he has to do for the world in return for 
the freehold thus provided for him, is—to take orders and 
live a bachelor. It has oecurred to the Commissioners, 
and to others besides them, to inquire whether the world 
is much the better for these two sacrifices, and whether society, 
having gifts like fellowships to bestow with due solemnity, is to 
be content with saying, ‘‘ We give you so many hundreds a year, 
and only require from you that you shall not marry; or if any- 
thing farther, that you shall get yourself ordained, as you may 
do, being a fellow, without any necessity of discharging clerical 
functions.” ‘The Commissioners have thought, apparently, that 
the mere liberty to keep a fellowship as long as it is liked on 
these terms, without residing in a College or doing any College 
work, was not such a witness for the domestie life of a College as 
could by no ingenuity be replaced. They have sought, therefore, 
to substitute for these conditions of the tenure of a fellowship, 
that is, for celibacy alone, or for celibacy and holy orders to- 
gether, another condition—that of doing some College work. “A 
palpable proof,” exclaims Dr. Whewtfi and others, ‘of an inten- 
tion to destroy all that is distinctive and peculiar in the College 
‘system! It is degrading fellowships into terminable annuities.” 
Well, but at the worst, the case is only terminable annuities 
versus life annuities ; and we do not see that there is anything 
inherently lower in the one than in the other. But it is when 
the term expires, say at the end of ten years, that the difference 
properly commences. We are asked to make our choice between 
allowing a fellow to go on drawing his dividend, according to the 
present system, without doing anything for it, bound only to be 
a bachelor or a clerical bachelor, and calling upon him to give up 
a collegiate income unless he has some collegiate office. ' 

The Commissioners, while they recommend that the obligation 
! to take orders shall be entirely removed, have handled the ques- 
'4ion of the marriage of fellows with an extreme and almost 
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tenderness. There is no doubt that the public mind 
and not the University mind only, has been so much 
accustomed to associate celibacy with a College fellowship that it 
does not yet know whether it is practicable to abolish this restric- 
tion. When the question has been mooted long enough it will 
become clearer that there are no such advantages to be gained by 
retaining the restriction as would counterbalance those of re- 
moving it; and that College life, instead of being ruined, would 
be in many ways improved, by an infusion of matrimony. Already 
a head of a house may marry, and does not necessarily become as 
unscrupulous as Talleyrand’s “ péres de famille” ; nay, it is not 
supposed that he loves his house the less for the domestic charities 
of another class that are linked with it. If a tutor here and there 
were married, it does not follow that he would sacrifice the College 
to his fireside, or be unable to hold any intercourse with his = 

For the present, however, it is clear that the current of author- 
ity and numbers at Cambridge sets cage | against the modifica- 
tions which the Commissioners propose, and the outside public are 
not prepared to stem the weight of that current. Everything, 
therefore, is in favour of slow and conciliatory action on the part 
of those who would introduce vital reforms into our academical 
system. It is unfortunate, we think, that the Commissioners 
have had so little intercourse and communication with members 
of the governing bodies; it will be much to be regretted if the 
dead-lock which is now threatened cannot be obviated. We feel 
little doubt that the substance of some at least of the changes pro- 

ed will commend itself more and more to the minds of thought- 
aan but some agency is required by which the Commission- 
ers may set forth the justitication of their reforms, and may be 
able to hear and mect the objections fairly raised against them. 
It cannot be expected that socicties like Trinity and St. John’s 
Colleges should receive new statutes at the mere dictation of any 
Commissioners : but we believe that time and reasonable discus- 
sion might lead to the adoption of changes which would animate 
both the University and its independent colleges with new and 
precious vigour, 


STATE OF THE REFORM QUESTION, 


amusin: 
generally, 


NorwiTHstanpiInG the comparatively negative disposition of the | 


country in political affairs, it is not at all difficult to collect and 
interpret the evidence of its true feeling. All the demonstra- 
tions, wherever they may take place, from whatever class they 
may originate, have one uniform tendency. Whether we look to 
a Chartist meeting in Manchester, to a meeting of established re- 
formers in Westminster, to a Reform Association in London City, 
to an actual election in Reigate or in Guildford, to a great de- 
monstration in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, or to the question of choos- 
ing a candidate for Manchester again—we find that the people 
are prepared to accept rather a liberal interpretation of political 
movements, but to repel with something like scorn and indigna- 
tion any paltering with the subject, or the intrusion of any ma- 
neuyre savouring of political sect. We perceive how wide-spread 
and how deeply-settled this feeling must be, since it is shown in 
these totally different quarters, and under circumstances of such 
great variety. We had occasion to notice, lately, that at a meet- 
ing amongst the working classes of Manchester a proposal was 
made to declare in favour of no Reform Bill except the Charter— 
a proposition which the meeting scouted in favour of any Dill 
comprising a residential suffrage and the ballot. In the same 
town this week the rather sudden death of a Member has called 
for a new election; many candidates have been named 
for Manchester ; amongst them Lord Stanley and Mr. Cob- 
den; and Mr. George Wilson appeared with a definite aomi- 
nation of the free-trade leader; but, while it was expressly 
proclaimed in the meeting that Mr. Cobden had positively an- 





| 
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| 





nounced his intention of not standing again for the city, there | 


was an evident repugnance to tolerate any thing resembling a re- 
newal of dictation by the old Free-trade party ; and Manchester 
seems resolved to be represented simply by a Manchester man, Mr. 
Bazley, a representative of cotton. But cotton itself seems ready 
to declare, by his mouth, that it agrees in the growing demand for 
great extension of the franchise and ballot. Both the very mo- 
derate Reformers at Guildford and Reigate are for extension of 
the franchise and ballot. Mr. Ernest Jones appears in West- 
minster, an advocate not eo nomine of the Charter, but of Man- 
hood Suffrage and the ballot, some other points of the charter being 

ut forward apparently with an argumentative view. It is un- 
esirable to overlook the political significance of these facts. 
Major Monson is obviously a genuine Liberal ; he belongs however 
to the lordly classes, who have heretofore not been in general 
favourable to the ballot, but a decided extension of the suffrage 
and ballot were necessary to place him on a level with his com- 
petitor Wilkinson and with the sentiments of the Surrey con- 
stitency. The gentleman who takes the seat for Guildford as a 
step towards the Speaker's chair is obliged, in tone at least, to 
adopt very similar sentiments, obviously because he knows that 
that part of Surrey, or at least the majority of the electors, would 
not appoint a member of other views. Many of the manufacturers 
of Manchester are for great extension of the franchise and for bal- 
lot; the working-classes of Manchester refuse to be exclusively 
pledged to the charter, and will go for an instalment involving a 
arge extension of the franchise and ballot. We regret to find 
that the demand for vote by ballot, a change at best so question- 
able in its nature, is in so many instances coupled, as it certainly 
need not be, with the far more justifiable demand for extended 
suffrage, 





| something like reviving interest. 


Even the diversity of names which have been applied to the 
same thing indicates the wide prevalence of the feeling at 
which such various classes of the country, and the inhabitants of 
various districts, have arrived by methods as different. The 
Chartists have long since determined that they will demand 
“universal suffrage.” We have more than once mentioned sound 
constitutionalists of very high standing who hold that under the 
British constitution all ‘ burgesses,” that is, all residents in 
boroughs, should possess the vote. This would be nearly every- 
body whom the rate-collector could find ; and many persons by the 
force of their own arguments have arrived at the conclusion which 
Mr. Bright accepts at Birmingham, that the proper franchise 
would be a ‘ ratepaying franchise.” A certain class of Radicals 
some years since propounded a ‘ household suffrage” ; others de- 
mand a ‘* Manhood suffrage.” An expression of this kind is but 
an alias for everybody, and, as Mr. W. J. Fox says, is only a 
neologism for universal suffrage, the idea being almost identical. 
But when different classes, at different periods, and in different 
parts of the country, arrive, under these varying names, and b 
sometimes almost opposite processes, at an identical proposition, it 
proves that the conviction must be wide-spread, and the feeling 
deep-seated. Whatever, therefore, systematic politicians in their 


| closets may have been determining that it is expedient to pro- 


pound in Parliament, the country at large, from the highest ranks 
to the lowest,—from the retired Speaker to the working man,— 
from the peer to the peasant,—as far as we can judge from the 
manifestations that have actually taken place—has come to the 
conclusion that two essentials in the next Reform Bill must be a 
large extension of the suffrage, and the adoption of vote by ballot. 

It is necessary, however, to remember that there is a numerous, 
thoughtful, and influential portion of the community which yet 
holds its opinions in reserve. This reticence does not proceed 
from timidity ; although we do not deny that that feeling may 
exercise an influence in some quarters. it is due, in our opinion, 
to a not unreasonable apprehension of the new and unsounded 
difliculties which will beset the next movement in the direction 
of Parliamentary reform. What machinery, we must ask, can be 
devised and called into action, so as to invest the labouring and 
the artisan classes with their due influence, and with no more 
than their due influence in the regulation of the affairs of this 
very complex community ? On the threshold of such a problem 
we may be well inclined to pause. For it will mark an era of 
no small importance in the development of the English constitu- 
tution. This political voyage of discovery is not lightly to be 
entered upon. 

The Newcastle movement is perhaps the first comprehensive 
and positive attempt to call forth something like a national action 
on the subject. Heretofore the movement has been confined al- 
most exclusively to professed politicians. Each Ministry in 
turn has sought to maintain itself in office by showing that 
it is as Liberal as Lord John Russell, the man in the 
governing class who has been most faithful to the idea of 
a further Reform Bill. The Conservative Government has put 
forward the same commodity in its shop-window. Practised 
agitators have taken up the subject, and Save ventilated it with 
Amongst those who have been 
most earnest in maintaining the standard of political freedom 
must be elassed Mr. James Stansfeld, and the gentlemen who 
have just been visiting Neweastle, and who in conjunction with 
Mr. Joseph Cowen have established the Northern Keform Union. 
Mr, P. A. Taylor is a candidate for Neweastle at the next election, 
and he evidently speaks the sentiments of the place. At the 
meeting on Monday he demanded a yote for every Englishman 
‘because he is an Englishman”; the ballot because the voter 
must exercise his right with “absolute independence of any 
pressure”; and he asked, though the point is open to debate, 
we should think, for the payment of members, in order that 
a few fustian jackets may be seen in the House of Com- 
mons Neweastle, like other places, demands a redistribution 
of seats, a point on which the Ministers are said to agree 
with the working classes. (But the question comes, what 
redistribution *) And Mr. Taylor went somewhat farther, in- 


| cluding in his political programme a policy which could not 


by any possibility be embodied in a clause of the reform bill, 
though it is the two-fold object at which any Reform Bill must 
aim: he demanded “ A national policy to carry forward progres- 
sive freedom at home, and consistent action with that freedom 
abroad.” The Times ridicules the conjunction of the two ideas, 
as the fancy of a vague idealist. It can see no connection 
between a straitened, narrow, inadequate representation at home, 
and certain national humiliations in the Tagus and elsewhere. 
We are compelled to differ from this view. If the flag of Eng- 
land can be rescued in no other manner, we shall make bold to 
ask for a few “ fustian jackets.” And we rather think we 
shall get them. The people from various causes has not been dis- 
posed to take the initiative on this subject of reform, but *t has 
not been indifferent, it has accepted the incitement of the politi- 
cal profession with acquiescence, and has roused itself sufficiently 
to signify its interest. For the present, although it has not de- 
manded, it expects. Should the present Ministers, or any Minis- 
ters who may succeed them, think to satisfy the desires that have 
been roused by an evasive hypocritical measure, failing to comprise 
what is reasonable in the popular demand, they will run the risk 
of experiencing no small amount of honest indignation or con- 
tempt. Their Government would be sneered out of existence. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INTERROGATION. 
Ir used to be a reproach of the Whigs that they placed every- 
thing in commission. They had commissions to manage the Poor 
law,—commissions to manage our health,—to perform under the 
several departments of state the duties which have gencrally been 
regarded as belonging to the Executive ; but the commission-pro- 
ducing tendency does not seem limited to the Whigs, for no 
Government has been more prolific in that species of reorganism 
than Lord Derby’s Cabinet. Already, besides the standing com- 
missions, we have commissions on a great variety of subjects, such 
as the new education commission, the newly extended Weedon 
commission which has gone to Woolwich, the manning of the 
navy commission, the organization of the Bengal army commis- 
sion. A commission appears in fact to be the want of the day, 
and her Majesty’s present Ministers figure among the most diligent 
and intelligent manufacturers for the supply of the want. The 
course they have taken is indeed consistent with their own posi- 
tion ; but perhaps it is also consistent with the actual requirement 
of the country, and with the most desirable progress at the next 
stage. 
handed over to the several commissions; there are some other 
things also to be asked. 

A Tory Government has acceded to power under circumstances 
which render Tory principles impossible; the first duty, there- 
fore, of such a Government is to carry on a business which is en- 
tirely novel to its members—that is the conduct of national affairs 
in accordance with the state of information and of conviction 
amongst the great body of the people. How would any intelli- 
gent body of men proceed under such circumstances? Of course 
the first step they would take would be to learn their business, 
Now on hm branch of public work the blue-book compiled by a 
special commission at constitute the very best primer or acci- 

ence in Liberal administration for those Ministers who, while 
still pupil apprentices, are placed in command of the ship. 

There is one grand circumstance of the day which not only 
renders this expedient of Ministers suitable for themselves, but 
also excessively convenient for the country. We have arrived at 
the end of many controversies which had before engaged the ge- 
neral body of the people, bisected as it used to be on each subject 
so as to leave two rather unequal halves arrayed against each 
other, the lines of bisggtion crossing each other in all directions. 
Now the country is generally i on these old questions ; and 
the lesser half is learning how to excel the larger in its zeal on 
the subject of reform. For instance, Lord Hardwicke and other 
intelligent Tory gentlemen have been calling on the farmers to 
testify that nobody would think of questioning the admitted doc- 
trines of free trade. If there are still technical difficulties in 
joint action on some subjects of religious or educational discus- 
sion, it is agreed that in the general spirit of the national faith, 
and in the general objects of national instruction, we are all at 
one. With a country that has thus fallen into a lull of political 
discussion, it is rather difficult to know what are the topics which 
most stir the heart and head of the people; and one method of 
asking the country what it is thinking about is to interrogate it 
by means of these special commissions, Forced into oflice by a 
fortuitous combination of circumstances, Lord Derby and his 
colleagues announce that they will set about the work with plea- 
sure, if they are only told what we want; and having made some 
way with their arrangements,—very creditably too—they turn 
round and ask, ‘‘ Any other little article?” being naturally de- 
sirous of retaining so important a customer as the country. In 
accordance with the state of the country, we have a Government 
of Interrogation; and we must not be surprised if these tempo- 
rary portions of the executive organism, commissions of inquiry, 
multiply so rapidly: they are but adapting the Executive to the 
particular necessities of the day. 

There is a third and still more important function which such 
investigations promote. When a great country is divided with 
no small part of conscience and intellect on both sides, we may 
assume that reason is not monopolized by one party; that each 
party therefore must nurse amongst its treasures no small amount 
of fallacy, assumption, and dogma, It is not in human nature 
that the Liberal party should be able to say that it is quite 
exempt from these municipal failings. The subject of education 
furnishes an apt illustration. However Liberal one set of think- 
ers may be as compared with another, it may assume as essential 
truths certain presumptions which a more free discussion would 
show to be non-essential. The members of one faith or of one 
sect assume that the members of any other are bent on cireum- 
venting the belief and conscience of pupils, probably in the total 
absence of any such motives; just as in Ireland one set of clergy 
will scarcely believe that Protestants can teach geography 
without having in view the inculcation of some controversial re- 
futations, while the Protestants consider that any philanthropic 
gentleman who exhorts a poor man to give his children the benefit 
of education must be bent on weaning away the subjects of 
the Pope. A pure and single-minded desire to propagate in- 
formation on specific subjects, training in a branch of industry, 
and a knowledge of arithmetic and other economic resources for 
the purposes of the shop and the household, appears to be incon- 
ceivable by a certain class of minds; yet persons who are thus 
prejudiced may themselves be pure in their motives, and not be 
absorbed in any of that spiritual double dealing which they 
ascribe to others; for it is not always true that we are guilty of 
the bad motives which we impute. The effect of thus constantly 
discussing subjects from different sides is that an immense 
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amount of assumptions grow to be mingled up with the facts . 
and after we have been debating the question of education 
for some centuries, but more especially for the last half 
century, or even the last ten years, it has become time to 
ask, whether all the assertions which have been taken for 
granted as facts really have any validity or even existence? The 
Inquiry under the new Commission, which the Assistant Commis. 
sioners are instructed to carry out, would bring many of these 
dogmatic assumptions to the test. We shall learn, for example 
whether it is true that parents of one denomination are so noel 
tively opposed to letting their children attend schools belongi 
to another; and, after the Commission shall have made its re- 
port, we shall learn, for the first time, what it is the great bulk 
of the people think upon this much disputed subject, instead of 
being told over and over again what other people think for them 
Now this is really a process in strict accordance with the actual 
state of the country. We find from the event that we not only 
have but that we needed in office a Ministry of Interrogation, 
| Further investigations are urged upon the Government, The 
shipowners have been inviting Mr. Baxter to take up their case, 
Not to go for a renewal of restrictive laws,—even the shipowners 
are not so far behind the farmers as that,—but to claim recipro- 
city from foreign countries, and, at all events, to call for the re- 
moval of certain restrictions and liabilities which unduly press 
upon the shipowner. Now, how stand the facts? The ship- 
owners represent themselves as being in a worse condition than 
those of other countries ; yet Mr. Baxter tells us that the Ameri- 
can shipowners are still worse off. Something must be ascribed 
to the spirit of speculation which prevailed in all branches of the 
business and which has multiplied screw steamers far beyond the 
demand, Screw steamers are a drug—in some cases, it is said, a 
drug that has not been very well made up. Parliament is asked 
to interfere ; but before interference, inquiry is necessary, and 
there is to be a great concourse of shipowners in London to pray 
for inquiry. 

Perhaps the inquiry might be extended further. We not long 
since alluded to a Standing Committee of the Commons on cer- 
tain subjects of administration ; it has now become a question of 
the day how much of our public business ought or ought not to be 
subjected to further inquiry. Are Royal Commissions, or Select 
Committees, or Parliamentary Commissions, the better instrument 
for examination? ‘To carry out in a Parliamentary sense the 
ye of our actual administration, some thoroughgoing Member 
should call for a Sclect Committee to inquire into the proper 
limits and extension of inquiries into things in general. Parlia- 
ment would then be placing itself in the interrogatory mood, 
harmonious with the Executive. Here is a mission for Mr, 
Bright. 














MAN’S WORK UPON THE GLOBE. 

Aw Australian Colonist has proposed to assist the great operations 
of nature in rather an interesting process. He has invited the 
Times, nobility, gentry, and public in general to aid the Austra- 
lians in conveying, from the old land to the new country, those 
wild fowl and those milder fere nature that enliven our parks, 
with the feathered songsters that animate the air of England. 
Already, he says, something has been done; and, indeed, great 
progress has been made not only within the century, but within 
the few years since Victoria and South Australia have been set- 
tled. Very different, indeed, is the aspect of the country at the 
most accessible points since Flinders and his companions cireum- 
navigated the coasts. In those days, broad undulating plains 
and gentle hills presented little more to the eye than the grass, and 
| the “ hoary bluish ” foliage of the dreary eucalyptus. Occasionally 
a few kangaroos hopped about the plain, andat rarerintervals a band 
of Blacks appeared on the scene, Except for the brilliancy of the 
climate, the view might be celled bleak and dreary. Now, there 
is an extraordinary change. On the finest creeks there are Eng- 
| lish towns, on some creeks many such, Round innumerable 
| English homesteads—in some cases built rather after the fashion 
| 

! 





of southern Europe, with its open style and verandahs,—may be 

seen a grove of trees drawn from many lands. Where the first 

cow was introduced within the memory of man, now roam mil- 

lions of horned cattle; and sheep are ‘ta drug.” The horse is a 
| familiar object, very fine specimens having been produced by 
| trainers. In some parts of ‘Tasmania and New South Wales may 
be seen herds of deer. About the towns, the eyes of English set- 
| tlers alight on such old friends as the dog, the cat, pig, domestic 
| fowl, duck, rabbit, and pigeon; and the settler tells us that the 
| Sense of home is rendered complete by the common residence of 
| the house rat and mouse. He has the retrospective felicity some- 
| times of finding them help him to eat his cheese and bacon. 
| Many of these animals have followed him as his ordinary coadju- 
| tors. It is not distinctly stated how the deer first arrived, 
| Some public-spirited persons have turned loose in the provinee 

of Victoria skylarks and nightingales, others have conveyed 
fish from the Sacer river to the Yarra-yarra, Burrambeet 
Lake, and Colae Lake. But not content with these efforts, the 
Council of the Philosophical Institute at Melbourne has formed 
an extensive aviary ; some approach we conceive, to that recom- 
mended by Lord Bacon, “ of that largeness that it may be turfed, 
and have living plants and bushes set in it.” And a new Zodlo- 
gical Society in the same place, aided by a grant of land and a 
30007. vote of the Legislature, proposes to busy itself not simply 
in collecting a local menagerie, but in introducing as free deni- 
zens, those animals which will contribute to the beauty of the 
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scenery, the pe of the people, and in some cases to their 
usement, 
— % a short time, the | Australian continent will own 
amongst its inhabitants the lark, linnet, thrush, blackbird, gold 
finch, and nightingale, the pheasant, and the wg = and 
probably birds from other climes, added to the indigenous 
ylumage which brightens the picture with its restless brillianey, 
tt they have it not already, the black cap,—thie mock nightingale 
of Norfolk—hardier and less shy than the real nightingale, would 
carry a charming voice into the bush. In the wilder lands deer 
will replace the shy and retiring kangaroo; while nearer the towns 
English flocks and herds, not unmingled with the buffalo of Eu- 
rope, and ossibly the bison of America, W ill at once animate the 
scene and increase the riches of the country. Attempts have been 
made to introduce the camel; llamas are on their way from Eng- 
athe vegetable community shares this march ; ‘ Birnam 
Wood” crossing the water ‘‘to Dunsinane.”’ Already trees and 
lants of the European continent, and of Northern _ Africa, 
Lave taken root in the soil, and have begun to spread their seeds, 
By degrees the landscape of Australia is acquiring characteristics 
suited to an English community in a Southern land,—cha- 
racteristies blending the traits of the mother-country with those 
of Southern Europe, of Egypt, and of Australia itself. So far we 
are only describing what has been actually done in Australia ; 
but the same story may be told of the entire globe. 

As soon as a people engages itself in agriculture, the domain of 
the plants that haunt the precincts of human habitation is en- 
larged ; cultivation at the same time extirpating many indige- 
nous wild plants. As soon as man begins to cross the sea, he 
carries with him the companions of his life, the beasts, the birds, 
and the plants, to which last even his aifections extend, This 
migration of plants is the more easy, since they travel in the 
germ, and besides the thousand contrivances of Nature for their 
conveyance—even wafting them from one end of the world to the 
other—man adds his, and commerce becomes the direct auxiliary 
of the process,—witness the rising and important trade in seeds 
sent from London to America and other broad lands. And while 
he adds, he removes; for he clears away backwoods, ‘and 
laughing Ceres now assumes the plain,’””—gardens and roads min- 
gling with the open corn-fields, Buffon noted the effect of thes: 

rocesses in changing the original distribution of nature; and 
enfrey has long since pointed out the degree in which 
the natural provinces of the flora have been overridden in 
Europe by the effects of civilization. It has been remark- 
ed that the fauna as well as flora of America presents in- 
numerable analogues of the European flora and fauna 
but by degrees, especially if the efforts of the amateur and 
utilitarians take this direction, we shall see a feathered and four- 
footed emigration, as well as the human one, and also a vegetable 
migration, unrestricted by the broadest oceans in the world. The 
effect is not to produce sameness throughout the globe, but on the 
contrary, to enrich the variety which already distinguishes the 
different lands, All plants are not capable of being acclimatised, 
still less are all animals. Diversities of climate and soil prevent 
it; though much has yet to be ascertained on this head by prolong- 
ed experiment. Lindley thinks that the known facts respect- 
ing the geography of plants do not admit of positive deduction. 
We believe that one fact has been observed of late years which is 
exceedingly interesting: plants hitherto classcd amongst those of 
“cultivated soil ’—denizens of the gardeii,—scem, after frequent 
reproduction in this country, to stray from the garden, finding 
their way into the fields; and there can be little doubt that this 
rocess may be at once expedited and extended. Some that have 
en recently introduced amongst us have become so common as 
to be characteristic of English seencry. The lovely tree ealled 
Acacia,—the Robinia pseudacacia,—invaluable for the durability 
of its wood, but still more for the beauty of its tint and the ex- 
quisite grace of its form, was introduced as early as 1640; it has, 
however, only been extended within comparatively recent years : 
et it is now a common tree in the best parts of most towns. 
he specimens hitherto introduced of the Catalpa—a fine 
tree with handsome foliage and brilliant flowers,—have been 
injured by English frosts; but there is one in Gray’s Inn 
Gardens said to have been planted by Lord Bacon ; and it is sup- 
posed that hardier specimens exist “which could be made a com- 
mon feature in English scenery. The dahlia was introduced 
from Mexico as long ago as 1789, but very little cultivated until 
about forty years ago: now it is the delight of our autumn fore- 
grounds, The Virginian creeper, introduced in 1629, is already 
4 common clothing to cottages; but certain American species of 
the dogwood, although perhaps not unknown, might be spread 
over large spaces of land, illumining the plantations of the 
autumn with the deep crimson or scarlet to which the leaves 
turn, 

If climate affects plants, however, plants affect climate ; and 
the presence of man determines the existence even of his vegetable 
companions, On this head few things are more interesting than 
the fidelity with which some plants—titly called ‘social plants,” 
—appear to follow the steps of man, apparently by a spontaneous 
appearance ; perhaps, it has been conjectured, either because 
nitrous salts are essential to their existence, or because azotized | 
substances are required for their nutriment. Plants and animals 
retaliate. Humboldt remarks that the relation of plants to 
climate or station, one of the most curious and difficult ' 
with which we can occupy ourselves, is closely connected } 








| for the application of this labour, 


with the history of the world in general. ‘‘ Upon the pre- 
dominance of certain families of plants in particular districts 
depend the character of the country and the whole face of nature, 
Abundance of grasses forming vast savannahs, or of palms, or coni- 
fer, have produced most important effects upon the social state of 
the people, the nature of their manners, and the degree of de- 
velopment of the arts of industry.” Foreign produce when it be- 
comes habitual to us, as it is now becoming to Australians, may 
vie with home produce in forming a national characteristic. 

Thus amongst the constant causes in the changes of the 
outward world—those changes that entirely modify the aspect of 
the country, we may reckon the migrations and industry of man, 
which have, as Lyell remarks, assumed a great importance in the 
later periods of the ceaseless metamorphoses of the world. Man 
actually aids in building up the globe, in clothing whole 
continents, in modifying the picture by drawing forth the ex- 
haustless sources of ,the beautiful. 


Cettrr tu the Editar. 
JUVENILE CRIME, 

Sin—In a former letter, while calling attention to the fact that our re- 
formatory labours make it a matter of pure justice, to provide education for 
the children of the honest destitute, I guarded my self against the conclue 
sion that I wished to depreciate the efforts for the improvement of our cri- 
minal popaiaiion. Will you now permit me to make a few remarks upon 
this subject of juvenile delinquency? The reformatory schools, are, I 
believe, working valuably and efficiently, They have been recognized and 
aided by Government, and established as a separate department under the 
inspection of Mr, Sidney Turner. The voluntary and experimental efforts 
of philanthropists—often unsucessful, because the effects of kindness were 





| not suflicient to prevent a boy from resuming, after a time, his roving and 


predatory habits—have given place to the certified school, to which the 
child is committed; and as his detention is compulsory, he can be treated 
with more judgment than when a certain amount of coaxing and humouring 
Was necessary to retain him voluntarily in the school. Masters will gain 
experience rapidly, and in a short time these schools promise to be emi- 
nently successful; even should the percentage of reformations fall short of 
the high estimate advanced, and only half the children be permanently ree 
formed, the institutions will still be economical to society in their results, 
joiced to see a recent statement, made, I believe, with reference to 
Howard Reformatory, that some of its occupants had expressed a 
re to refund a pert of their pilferings. This is the best proof of reformation, 
one which I have long wished for, but, in these days when bank failures 
show a similar want of principle in higher classes, almost despaired of seeing. 
But, assuming that the schools will be efficiently contnetal, there arise one 
or two further questions, What isto become of the children when reformed ? 
Can they find employment in England? The Earl of Carlisle said at 
Liverpool, that the farmers readily enploy the boys who have been trained 
and there is, I believe, a certain degree of readiness 


was rejoi 





in the farming schools 


| on the part of employers, to hire labourers, who, while trained to their work 


by one or two years’ teaching, are, from the doubt as to their future 
honesty, to be had at a cheap rate. But can this be the case permanently, 
or to » extent? Can the boys be spread widely enough over the 
country to prevent old associates from meeting and tempting each other to 
fresh crime? Is it just to the child of the honest labourer, that the criminal 
lad should first be taught a trade at the national expense, and then be, in 
consequence, the more eligible for employment? The consideration of 
these matters will, 1 think, suggest the necessity of seeking other directions 
The Army and Navy may absorb many, 
but L look to cwigretion as the chief aid, not in order to get rid of our cri- 
minals, but because labour is more wanted in the colonies. Iam ignorant 
if a thorough system of patronage, as it is called, #.c., of supervision 


a larg 


of the cmigrants, has yet been established ; but it is very de- 
sirable, and might be done. An emigration agent might be appoint- 
ed at each large port, to whom the emigrants should address them- 
selves, and who, by connexions, formed for the purpose, should be able to 


introduce the youths to some clergyman or layman in the towns or villages 
where they settled, to whom they might resort as friends, and whose ace 
quaintance and silent supervision would strengthen them against tempta- 
tion. ‘The present rapid organization of colonial bishoprics presents one 
ready means of effecting this end, 





Supposing then, our reformatory schools successful, the question arises, 
shall we cxhaust the supply of criminal children? We shall certainly 
greatly diminish it. Where, as in Liverpool and elsewhere, the parents 


have been made to contribute to the support of their children in the schools, 
a marked decline has taken place in the amount of juvenile crime, Mr, 
Barwick Baker attests the wonderful success of his ocedl at Hardwicke in 
this respect. All this is very hopeful, and we may trust that in time the 
organized gangs of juvenile criminals will be broken up. But there are 
causes Which will always lead to crime. Partly want of work, idleness, 
tarvation, will still be incentives to theft. ‘The temptations to which 
household and commercial servants are exposed, add to the list of criminals, 
even making all allowance for ready forgiveness and a second or third trial 
on the part of masters. But these causes will not, if properly met, lead to 
such a developed system of thieving, as exists in our large towns. If we 
constantly draught off the juvenile thieves into reformatory schools, it is 
tolerably ecrtain that we shall cut off greatly the supply of those elder crimi- 
nals who now fill our gaols, and were formerly transported, Yet there are 
other causes at work,—the connexion between the organized thieving and 
the so-called great social evil, the incentives to theft presented by the care- 
less exposure of goods for sale at shopfronts, and on stalls, and by the ready 
means of disposing of stolen property at marine stores, &c. These matters, 
however, involve deep and important social considerations which cannot be 
discussed at the close of a letter—but which are not, I believe, eseaping the 
notice of philanthropists. 
I A. W. W. 


am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A letter from Tehran of the 15th September says—‘‘ The examination 
made into the accounts of Mirza-Agha-Khan, ex-Sadragan (Prime Minis- 
ter,) who, with his two sons, is still in custody, has revealed facts which 
are almost incredible. Thus, though his salary was not less than 1,000,000 
francs a year, he appropriated annually 6,000,000 francs; and during the 
war with England he levied on all the country a tax, which he called * Tax 
for the Holy War,’ which amounted to 12,000,000 francs, but of that sum 
only one-fourth went into the treasury, the three others not having been 
accounted for by him and his creatures. It is alleged that one or two in- 
fluential parties have strongly solicited the Shah to take this individual 
into his service again, and on his refusal have even employed threats. But 
the Shah has remained firm.” 
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BOOKS. 


GENERAL THOMPSON’S LETTERS 
CONSTITUENTS, * 
TueEst Letters of a Representative to his Constituents are a 
striking example of the tendency of the age; which is beyond 
all — more devoted to comment and criticism, than to 
speech as a statesman’s means of action, or to action itself. Al- 
though fallen out of the public consideration from lapse of time 
and other causes, Perronet Thompson is a very pens or Pe man, 
whose merits have not been rewarded with the distinction they 
are entitled to; owing doubtless to 
‘‘The o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason ; 

Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 

The form of plausive-manners.”’ 

Yet is the Member for Bradford a man of independent mind 
and of various acquirements: a mathematician, a logician, a lin- 
guist, a scholar, a theoretical musician, and a master of political 
economy. As editor and proprietor of the Westminster Review 
in its earlier days, when a quarterly journal had greater 
influence over opinion than now, he contributed to stimulate the 





TO HAI 





he is “ all in all sufficient.” Wrapping himself up jy 


what Cobbett called ‘“ absolute wisdom,” he claims to diffe 
with every body in turns, and always to be right himself. 
His political paradoxes jarring with general feelings are na- 
turally more offensive than the mere literary and often abetrag: 
opinions of Carlyle. In point of manner the General has the ad. 
vantage ; his quaint illustrations are often very felicitous, and he 
sometimes states a truth very pithily ; but his composition has not 
the vigour or the sustained character of Carlyle’s. In one view 
of “good taste” the soldier falls below the man of letters, givin 
coarsish and perfectly gratuitous tokens of a training when Geor. . 
the Fourth was Prince of Wales. ee 
Although dealing more or less with every public question as at 
turns up, the two most distinctive subjects of the Letters are the 
commercial crisis of last autumn and the Indian mutiny; both 
being pursued into their causes and consequences. On ‘the first 
subject there are very sound truths tersely expressed, or wel] 


| illustrated as regards the effects of depreciating a currency by an 


mblic mind to demand reforms of various kinds—as Catholic | 


mancipation, Abolition of Slavery, and Parliamentary Reform 
itself; but his most effective labours were on currency and the 
corn laws. His views upon the circulating medium are not 
exactly our views; but for nearly forty years, and through good 
and evil report, Perronet Thompson has been the shrewd and con- 
sistent advocate of a fixed standard of value. To him, as much 
as to any single individual, the abolition of the corn laws is pro- 
bably owing; not merely by the quaint shrewdness of his Cate- 
chism and other writings, but by his continual activity in various 
ways, and with purse as well as personal exertions. It does not 
say much for the gratitude of the Bright-and-Cobden school, or 
free-traders in general, that while they reaped without scruple 
the crop which others had sown, they did their best to sink in 
silence the labours of those who had prepared the ground and 
sown the seed. 

But General Thompson is not merely a man of extensive ac- 
quirements and a writer sui generis ; & has mingled in public 
affairs ; he served at the close of the war against Napoleon, on 
the coast of Africa, and we believe in India ; at all events, he 
is practically acquainted with that country. And yet we see 
scholarship and science, peculiar ability, activity, and experience, 
even when placed in a post where to act, or to contribute to action 
by advice, is a man’s duty, all ending in letters addressed 
** to the editor,” and to be published in the “ Bradford Adver- 
tiser,” for the perusal of “‘ my constituents.” In explanation of 
this ‘“‘lame and impotent conclusion,” it may be said, what the 
writer himself intimates, that he has lost the ear of the House— 
*¢* T am, and always have been, a man forbid.” But surely this 
is suffering judgment by default. A general whose troops are 
discontented or mutinous, a manager whose company leaves him 
in the lurch, a man who is sent to do business and does it not, a 


deputy with an understood right to address the assembly to which , 


he is deputed, but who makes himself so distasteful that he is put 
down by the general voice, all plead guilty by admitting the fact. 
Personal conviction—nay abstract right, if we grant General 
Thompson to be right, which is often at issue—has nothing to do 
with the question. The man of action must so shape his pro- 
posals, the man of speech his discourse, that men will forward the 
one, and at least listen to the other. In this category of failures, 
General Thompson does not stand alone; the “ effect defective” 


| America and is extending itself to Europe. 


—the speech that when made ends in nothing, is perhaps shared | 


by the House at large. It is more marked in the General from 
his idiosyncracy of character, and the mode he adopts to ever- 
come his short comings. In times of great political excitement— 
as when more than twenty years ago the then Colonc] Thompson 
began the practice of weekly epistles—or if constituencies really 
would apply themselves to public affairs, the practice might be of 
use, as ventilating questions or furnishing hints. but consti- 
tuencies are like the Parliament they elect, and do nothing, 
though they grumble much. 

The present volume of Letters extends over the fourteen months 
from June 1857 to the end of the Session in August last ; so that 
the recess is included, as well asthe sittings of Parliament. In 
fact the collection contains the author’s comments on the principal 
events of the period, thrown off at the moment of their occurrence, 
and with the same temporary feelings as actuate the “ leader” of 
a newspaper. These comments are mostly searching and terse, 
frequently pithy ; but age has rather hardened and soured the 
writer’s disposition than softened it. To say that Perronet 
Thompson is a follower of Carlyle would be ridiculously false. 
The General had pretty well culminated before the writer of Lat- 
ter — Pamphlets was visible above the horizon. And in point 
of intellect, genius, and erudition, Carlyle is greatly his superior. 
But they have some things in common. ‘They both love startling 
— ; and when they announce a novelty, its truth or false- 

ood is an even chance. Each has a strong touch of * Sir Oracle,” 
and sometimes proceeds as if his simple aflirmation was to 
override authority, experience, evidence, and reason, In earlier 
days General Thompson might somewhat temper himself to the 


efflux of paper. Here is the text from the author’s reminiscences 
of Pitt’s Restriction Act of 1797, followed by illustrations. 

** Exactly in proportion to the over-issues, the value of the circulating 
medium became depreciated, the new and increased quantity being per- 
petually reduced to the same total value as the old. Butas the golden gui- 
nea need never go for less than its worth as a piece of gold, the guineas 
made their way into the melting-pot or to the Continent. * * 

** On Monday was a sonata tedious debate on Currency producing 
little that was new, and a great deal of recapitulation of what might be 
hoped to be antiquated. On the whole, however, there might be collected 
to be an approach to the belief, that we want a currency which, like a yard- 
wand, shall be of some fixed standard; and that all the consequences of 
tampering with tlie currency, are as nearly as possible to be represented by 
what would be the results of tampering with the yard- wand in similar cir- 
eumstances. An odd thing it would be, if men were found intimating to 
the government that they were bound to deliver a thousand yards of cloth 
on a certain day, and therefore they ,would be obliged if the government 
would shorten the yard-wand. And equally amusing would be the scene 
if they were found impressing on the government, that by reducing the 
yard-wand to half, the yards of cloth in the country would be doubled, to 
the manifest increase of the publie wealth.” 











Currency, though a most important question, especially at the 
time, is not the only one connected with the crisis, and the reck- 
less over-trading which produced the crisis. It is pursued in the 
Letters into the effects of national character upon national dealings, 

** But now to seek the cause of the present commercial evils. They 
come to us from America, and America has long be en engaged in two courses 
of avowed and notable injustice, ‘ filibustering’ and slave-dealing. The 
natural etfect of doing what a man knows to be wrong, is to dull his sensi- 
bility to anybody's interest but his own; and he who has no sensibility to 
anybody’s interests but his own, is in common life on the high road toa 
felon’s fate, and in public to something not unlike. And the effect is not 
confined to the immediate actors, but extends to those who are brought, 
voluntarily, or not, into habitual contact with them. A reckless spirit 
makes head, and shows its consequences in all directions. Nobody would 
look to filibusters for economy or forethought ; nor to a filibustering nation. 
Where the overpowering tendency is to doing what no regard to the ordinary 
rules of right can justify,’ a general disposition to run unwarrantable risks 
for the chance of possible gains, takes possession of society ; the very school 
boy lays down his bets with increased alacrity, in contidence in the ‘T, 
take up all,’ which he feels sure will be the end. And if filibusters are not 
prudent for the future, neither are they economical of the present.‘ Light 
come, light go,’ is everywhere their motto; end of such is the Bankrupt 
List.” 

In connexion with this is a curious speculation as to how far 
private will produce national insolvency. 

‘**It may be a useful question whether it is not possible for a nation to 
reduce itself to bankruptcy by the over expenditure of private persons, as 
well as an individual. Which does not mean that there shall not be a dealer 
in gingerbread who continues sclvent; but that there shall be a great and 
general inability to meet commercial engagements, like what is now in 
In attempts to gain light on 
this, the principal argument on the other side has appeared to be, that 
what one man over-spends, some other must gain ;—in short the whole ar- 
gument in favour of luxury. Doubts may be felt on this. If an individual 









| A.B. ruins himself by over-expenditure, it is not asserted that he ruined 


the tradesmen with whom he dealt ; at least if he paid their bills. What 
is asserted is, that he ruined Aiémse/f. But if in addition to this he has run 
up bills which he cannot pay, then he has to the extent of the process 
ruiued other people. If an agriculturist mismanages,—if he puts more into 
the soil than he takes out of it, and still more if he incurs debts in the pro- 
secution of his object which he never pays,—he may be held to ve going 
the straight way to ruin both himself and other people. And if there were 
a hundred thousand such agriculturists in a country, they would go a great 
way towards making a hole in that country’s credit upon ‘Change.” 

In some political questions the Giencral is more radical than the 
radicals; but from love of paradox, independence of mind, or ac- 
tual experience in the subject talked about, he often opposes @ 
popular ery. He stands up for the East India Company and its 
‘* traditional policy ;”’ he opposes the clamour against ‘ red tape.” 
In the main there is truth in what he says, but there is some- 
thing of paradox in his logic. Those who ery out against red 
tape, do not, we imagine, mean that regularity and forms are to 
be thrown aside, but that they are not to be used to defeat the 


| execution of the business by needless complexity and rigidity. 


** philosophical Radicals” he worked with; but now like Carlyle 


* Letters of a Representative to his Constituents, from 15th June 1857 to the end 
of the Session in August 1858. 
Published by Bennett. 


By Major-General Thompson, M.P. tor Bradford. | 


Whether the “ ery ” is right or not depends upon its real meaning. 

** What is this outery we hear against‘ red tape’? Red tape means 
order; red tape means much the same as merchants’ accounts. We all 
know the kind of gentlemen, whose lives are made a martyrdom by the ob- 
stinacy of bankers requiring cheques, and not only cheques but * etfeects * to 
back them. Precisely of the same kind is the outery against red tape. It 
began in the Crimea; where men whe thought they ought to have been 
at the top of things and were not, discovered that the way for an army to 
have what it wanted, was for every man to take what he liked. In India, 
it takes a wider scope. Instead of being aimed at the pen-and-ink ar- 
rangements of a commissary, by men longing to get two rations of rum 
where one is due, it was the effort of the Anti-Civil Power party m all 
kinds, to take the conduct of affairs out of the hands of those who had kept 
them together for a hundred years, and the immediate consequence was the 
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resent explosion. ‘ Traditional policy,’ is a branch of the same outcry. 
he traditional policy, in spite of many grievous faults, had been on some 
important points the soundest prudence. Among these, was to avoid col- 
lision with the religion of the natives—to allow of no insult to them for 
shades of complexion—not to hurry the process of prosclytism, lest there 
should happen what has happened, a gencral hatred of Christianity, which 
eannon cannot reach, nor the rope amend. To these was to be added, a 


| 


careful introduction of civil judicature, with its annoying interpositions | 


between the culprit {aceused ?] and the hangman, and a steady check on that 
sublimer law, which teaches a corporal, and taught a rajah, to know the 
guilty by the inspiration that is in him.” 

The Indian mutiny, however, is the great topic of the book, and 

ryades it from begining to end. According to General Thomp- 
son, it originated not with native rulers and brave, faithful, hon- 
ourable sepoys, but in a tacit conspiracy of military officers, 
anxious to overturn the mild and just civil rule of the Company, 
for some not very intelligible purposes, and of the baser sort of 
European settlers, especially of the “planter” kind, whom the 
wise Company had always set their face against; and in fact kept 
them out of the country, till Parliament took away their power 
of doing so. The motives of this last class for joing the con- 
spiracy are made definite enough. Like all vulgar men of Anglo- 
Saxon race, they entertain a contemptuous antipathy for any 
other colour than their own. They also have in view the more 
solid purpose of seizing upon the lands of the natives, and making 
slaves of the mass in order to cultivate cheaply the soil they have 
stolen. This statement is so singular that it really requires evi- 
dence in support, and hy re are some racy passages, 

“ The sensible and wise commercial rulers had always said ‘ Let India be 
India. Consent to allow us to keep it, as it has been kept before. Do not 
encourage the introduction of European settlers; if you do, they will intro- 
duce the war of races, and we shall be all blown up together.” Great and 
able men, whom the magnitude of the Company’s concerns attracted to 
their service, maintained the same, i 
to deride and decry it now, is the amusement of the insane press which 
governs England. A race of men wes multiplied in India, whom their own 
press delights to describe as resembling the planters of Virginia; reckless, 
prodigal, unscrupulous, possessed with one leading idea, which is that 
they must trample ou everything with darker complexions than their own. 
These men gradually got head, and had great success in bringing over the 
military to their side. Between them and the military was virtually con- 
cocted the superseding of the Civil Government, and the reduction of the 
Native Indians to a servile class. By degrees they got the crow-bar under 
the Civil Government. They did not make profession of open resistance ; 
but they found the means of thwarting and overbearing it. 
was directed on the religious observances of the native army. 
* An enlisted soldier is ne soldier at all, if he will not taste swine’s flesh or 
put anything else into his mouth his officer bids him. To enlist men under 
a compact to allow them their religion, was a folly, and therefore we will 
break it.’ ‘They tried their disgraceful game; and they lost India.’’ all 

“A cool, regular system has been acted on, for telling the Indian po- 
pulation it is intended to reduce them to negro slavery and they have no 
resource but to die in the last ditch. The Civil Government is set at de- 
fiance, and the army is in round terms invited to ‘ mutiny’ in case of oppo- 
sition from that quarter or from its oiticers. If 1 am not mistaken, 
the same spirit is already visible in your streets. Friends and foes, wealthy 
and poor, are to be treated alike; and there scems to be a fixed determina- 
tion to bring out the rupees from the Indian banker's coffers, in aid of the 
matchlock of the cultivator of the ground. In every direction the thing is 
- in print, both there and here, The great.source of complaint and 

orror, 1s that an Indian should hold any office of magistracy, That an 
Indian-born should hold office, is gall and wormwood to the buccaneers who 
have seized the reins in India, as toa Virginian planter it would be to be 
summoned before a coloured magistrate for breaking the peace. They are 
grievously discontented with the consequences ; as if all magistracy was not 
established, that three-fourths of those who come before it should go away 
discontented. Your friends will remember the published plan for ejecting 
ndians from their domiciles by the insertion of a pig. A complaint from 
Bombay is almost equally illustrative ; and Bombay was a peaceable honest 
place, till the present inundation of barbarians. 
or vacant piece of ground, which the native bankers and mer«hants, acting 
under an idea that they were in some sort the owners, chose to devote to 
igeon fancying, and they are declared to have spent 4000/. on this harm- 
ess fantasy. A European boy was brought before an English magistrate, 
for killing one of the pigeons with a stone; and the magistrate,—O horror ! 
] 

—fined the boy to the amount of six shillings, and declared—the imbecile— 
that the English law protected animals as well as men. At this the bucea- 
neers are furious. ‘lhey say it is a sacrifice to native feelings ; and more- 
over pigeon-fancying is idolatrous. Who is to keep an empire, in the 
teeth of men like these >” 

We have more than once, and before the outbreak of the mu- 
tiny, commented upon the rude and contemptuous treatment to 
which the natives were exposed by a certain class of Europeans. 
There is probably a substratum of truth in this idea of the Gene- 

, -* 
ral’s ; but so distorted and exaggerated as to become false or lu- 
dicrous. But his attack upon the Anglo-Indian planters, is as 
nothing, compared with his defence of the mutinecrs, and his ca- 
lumnious assaults on the English army, for the alleged acts of a 
few individuals, and the country in general for upholding a stern 
policy of punishment. 
maintains; all that followed it was quite right; for the massacre 
of Delhi was quite natural and to be expected ; while the Anglo- 
Indian community at large, and the English army, especially its 
officers, are assailed with a rabid fury that is only explainable on 
one of the grounds already quoted from Hamlet—that “the pales 
and forts of reason” are broken down. 
HANDBOOKS, PALESTINE 

KENT AND SUSSEX," 
THE popularity of Murray’s Handbooks arises from a variety of 
circumstances, liberality, judgment, and method being the chief 

> A Handbook Sor Travellers in Syria and Palestine; including an Account of 

e Geography, History, Antiquities, and Inhabitants of these Countries, the Pe- 
ninsula of Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian Desert; with detailed descriptions of Jeru- 
salem, Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra, Maps and Plans. Parts 1. 11. Published 
by Murray. P 

A Handbook for Travellers in Kent and Susser. 

usray. 





MURRAY’S AND SYRIA— 


With Map. Published by 


The mutiny was quite right the General | t 
' though it is more continuously visible in the general introdue- 


| tion, which the practical in “ Murray” overrides. 





causes,, There is no stint as regards the cost of informa- 
tion. Guide-books and other works than guidebooks that 
treat of the region in hand are carefully consulted and 
skilfully made use of; but this is merely eeteer compila- 
The task is 
entrusted to the best man that can be got, sometimes, 
as in the case of Ford’s description of Spain, of the living man 
most thoroughly acquainted with the country ; and the ground is 
often gone over and over for the purpose even of new editions, 


| The choice of subjects has always been judicious ; and their order 


But all this was set at naught; and | 


gesting the outline of what memory may fill up. 


heir attack | 
They said | 


has a significance, as characteristic of British travel. The modern 
grand tour led off the series, as the Rhine, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Switzerland. Then the roving Englishman was provided 
with a guide to Malta, the Ionian Islands, Turkey, Greece, 
Egypt. Then he was led to hyperborean regions, Scandinavia, 
Russia, Finland. The advantage of such a card as Ford might 
launch Spain somewhat earlier than would otherwise haye been 
the case, but even Portugal, where you cannot in a modern sense 
travel at all, from the simple want of roads, preceded we think 
our own island, except the remoter region of Cornwall and the 
Land’s End. ‘There was method, too, in the conduct of the 
whole, almost resembling Oken’s typical law of animal formation. 
Practical knowledge of every kind necessary to the tourist was 
the principal aim, but it was a presented in the form best adapted 
to the varying circumstances of the case. 

Syria and Palestine will support or indeed advance the cha- 
racter of the series, and as was the case with Spain, the work has 
been intrusted to a man well acquainted with the region to be de- 
scribed, The name of Porter, the author of Fire ears in Da- 
mascus, does not appear on the title-page ; but it is clear from in- 
ternal evidence that he is the writer; and we think he shows to 
more advantage than in his earlier work; his matter having 
greater solidity, and his style being closer. Of course in a coun- 
try like Syria, history becomes a more important feature for the 


| traveller than in other regions, except perhaps Cireece ; and in the 


introduction and the particular routes, the associations, both sa- 
cred and profane, are continually referred to. An claborate chro- 
nological table presents a continuous skeleton of history, sug- 
One index pre- 
sents the names, ancient and modern, of every ascertained site 
mentioned in scripture, with a reference to the passages where the 
name occurs. In another, similar information is contained re- 
specting those places whose site is doubtful. The arrangement as 
usual is by ** routes,” any one of which may be separately pur- 
sucd from its starting point ; but the complete course is of an ex- 
haustive kind, carrying the tourist over the whole scene of 
scripture history, if he has energy to make the attempt. As- 
suming that the intending pilgrim has, in mg me! with his 
Murray, ascended the Nile and done Egypt in the winter, Mr, 
Porter begins with Cairo and the requisites for the journey, pro- 
ceeds across the desert to Sinai, and then conducts the traveller 
by various excursions through the wilderness to Hebron, From 
this ancientest of cities, which disputes with Damaseus the palm 
of hoar antiquity, and contains perhaps the oldest and most 
genuine relies in the world, the pilgrim is carried to Jerusalem, The 
description of this head quarters of the visitor to the Holy Land is 
given with great fulness; and eleven excursions ramify from it, 
including Jordan, the Dead Sea, and some ‘‘ routes” that would 
lead to Jerusalem more directly and by shorter journeyings than 
by Sinai and the wanderings in the wilderness. Upwards of 


is oceestes iene tet ws diel | twenty “routes” extend from Jerusalem through Northern Pales- 
secms there Is a green, | a 


tine and to Damascus, embracing among other places Nazareth, 
Tiberias, Mount Carmel, Tyre, Palmyra, Baalbec, and the 
Cedars. The last seetion deals with Northern Syria, and in four 
short itineraries conducts the traveller to Antioch, Aleppo, and 
various places of lesser account, till the guide finally quits him 
at Hums, with a few parting hints for the return, Three maps 


| and yarious plans illustrate the text ; while tables of coins, and 
| notes on the pronunciation and meaning of Arabie words assist 


the tourist, so far as mere precept can assist him in what requires 
practice. ? 

But judicious arrangement, necessary information skilfully 
chosen, and directions as to what is to be seen and done in every 
place that the traveller visits, however useful to him, are 
hardly of themselves attractive to the stay-at-home reader, or 
even to the tourist, unless upon the very spot. A spirit of living 


| knowledge, which shall animate the ruins or associations of the 


past, as well as the descriptions of the actual present, is requisite 
to make a readable home volume. This — is found in The 
Hand- Book of Syria and Palestine, indeed it pervades the book ; 


tions, than in stage by stage accounts of particular tours. Here 
is a hint of patience to the pilgrim, and another on good 
manners, 

“The only exception to the general politeness of the Arabs, (by which 
name I call ad/ the people of Syria), is to be found in some bigoted Muslems 


| of the old school (generally confined to the great cities), who have for long 


centuries confounded the words hafer, kelb, and Nusvany— infidel,’ * dog, 
and ‘Christian’; and have, consequently, treated them all with the same 
contempt. The best way to deal with such people is to take no notice of 
them. They generally satisfy their dignity by muttering a curse, which 
can do no harm, Travellers should be cautious, in addressing Muslems, not 
to offend their prejudices, For example—the salutation, Sa/amu *aleikum, 
‘Peace be upon you,’ should never be used by « Christian in saluting a 
Muslem: it is the distinguishing salutation of the ‘ faithful,’ who alone 
claim the right of invoking peace on others. For the kafer to invoke 
peace on the ‘believer’ is an insult; so at least the Muslems argue, 
and it is useless to contradict them, A polite Christian, even when a Mus- 
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lem honours him with the above salutation, will not return the 
uniform answer, Aleikum cs-salam, * Upon you be peace; ” but will employ 
some other phrase, so as to avoid even the semblance of offence. 
ing in mind these few remarks, and setting them down as the peculiaritics 
of the country, which strangers will observe if they would not be thought 
vulgar and ignorant, the traveller or occasional resident may smooth his way 
and secure respect.” 

The politeness of the Arabs, which Mr. Porter so praises, does 
not seem to arise from the best foundation, kindness of heart, 
good feeling, or even good nature. Its character is ceremonial, 
and really seems a plan of empty people to pass away time, and sup- 
ply the want of matter for conversation, The most barbarous of 
mankind, the Aborigines of Australia, are very formal and ccre- 
monious in their way; and even in civilized communities, we 
think the country population will be found the most preciscly 
polite, according to their notions of politeness. As people get 
more occupied, they can no more “ waste time ” over the minute 








inquiries described in the following extract, than they can go 
through the tedious formalities of Oriental bargaining. 

** The farther we go from the contaminated atmosphere of ament 
offices, the more successful shall we be in our search after honesty, industry, 


and genuine patriarchal hospitality—the great, almost the only unadul- 
terated virtue of the Arab, They are illiterate, of course, and extremely 
ignorant of all Frank inventions ; but still there is a native dignity in their 
address and deportment, which will both please and astonish those who have 
seen the awkward vulgarity of the lower classes in some more favoured linds. 
Whether we enter the tent of the Bedawy or the cottage of the /://ah, we 
are received and welcomed with an ease and courtesy that would not disgrace 
apalace. The modes of salutation are very formal—perhaps some would 
call them verbose and even tedious. One is apt to imagine, on hearing the 
long series of reiterated inquiries after the health, happiness, and prosperity 





of the visitor who dvops in, and the evasive replies given, that there is surely 
some hidden grief, some secret malady, which his politeness would fain con- 
coal, but which the heartfelt nent of the host constrains him to search 
into. It is disappointing to discover, as every one will in time discover, 
that this is all form; and that the ‘thousand and one’ Leif, eifo/s 2 and 
keif khateraks ? and keif hal suhhetaks ? and inshallah mabsiuts ? and the 


gualy numerous, but not very satisfactory responses of, UU/ak yussalicinal 
dl 


ah yussallem khaterak, Ullah yahfuzak, Ullah yutawwr l’umra ire all 
phrases which mean nothing, so far as the feelings of those who use them 
are concerned. Still there is something pleasing in those inquiries, compli- 
ments, and good wishes, empty though tlicy be. ‘The gestures used in saluta- 
tion are also graceful, if a little complicated. ‘The touching of the heart, 
the lips, and the forehead with the right hand, scems to say that each one 
thus saluted is cherished in the heart, praised with the lips, and estecmed 
with the intellect. When peculiar deference and respect are intended to be 
shown, the right hand is first lowered almost to the ground, as a proof that 
the individual would honour your very feet, or the soil you tread. A still 
reater difference is implied in kissing the hand; and the greatest of all is 
Fiosing the feet. These latter, however, it is just as dignified for travellers 
firmly, but courteously, to resist.  * * . 

“Tn making purchases from an Arab, his politeness is almost amazing. 
When the price is asked, he replies, * Whatever you please, my lord.’ When 
pressed for a more definite answer, he says, ‘Take it without money.’ One 
cannot but remember, under such circumstances, Abraham’s treaty with th 

_sons of Heth for the cave of Machpelah (Gen. xxiii.). 





Our feelings of ro- 
mance, however, are somewhat damped when we find that the price ulti- 
mately demanded is four or five times the value of the article. An Arab 
always tells you that his house is yours, his property is yours, he himself is 

our slave ; that he loves you with all his heart, would defend you with his 

ife, Kc. Ke. This all sounds very pretty, but it will be just as well not to 
rely too much on it for fear of disappointment. Nothing, however, is lost 
by politeness; and so one may seem to believe all that is said, and even 
utter an occasional Ul/ah yutawwel’unrak ya sidy, ‘may God prolong your 
life, O my lord!’ by way of showing gratitude. The Arabs are most profuse 
in the use of titles. Every beggar will address his fellow with *O my lord!’ 
ya sidy (pronounced seedy), or * Your excellency,’ jexabak ; while the tra- 
veller is generally saadatuk, ‘Your highness.’ ’’ 

The cedars of Lebanon have been often described; the oak at 
Hebron is not so hacknied, and may be taken as a specimen of 
Mr. Porter’s guide-book specialty. 

* There is another object in Hebron worthy of a visit—Abraham’s Oak 
(so called). Leaving the town, we proceed northward up the valley through 
oves of noble olives, and in about twenty-five minutes we reach the oak— 
indian or Ballut in Arabic. It stands quite alone in the midst of vine- 
yards ; the ground is smooth and clean beneath it, and close by is a well of 
pure water, so that it is one of the sweetest spots around the town for a tem- 
porary encampment. The only drawback is, that it is a little too far dis- 
tant for such as can only remain a short time. This splendid tree measures 
twenty-three feet round the lower part of the trunk, and its foliage covers a 
space nearly ninety feet in diameter. Though evidently of great age, it is 
still sound and flourishing ; and there are few trees to be compared with it for 
size and appearance in Syria, The great plane-tree of Damascus is nearly 
double its girth—forty feet; but it has suffered much, both from the hand 
of man and the tooth of time, Several of the cedars are also larger, though, 
being grouped together, they do not show to such advantage. ‘This, say 
some, is the veritable tree beneath whose shade Abraham pitched his teut; 
while others affirm that it was beneath its spreading branches the Roman 
soldiers sold the captive Jews taken at Bether. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that neither of these views is tenable. The tree has no marks of such 
high antiquity, nor is there any early written testimony to give probability 
to the theory. Abraham’s oak is said by Josephus ;to have been six stadia 
from Hebron ; and Eusebius states that it existed in his day, and was wor- 
shipped by the people of the country, because beneath it an angel had been 


entertained. Jerome, however, affirms that in the time of Constantine (eired | 


A.D. 330) a Christian church was erected on the spot whereit had stood, 
and of this Eusebius himself gives an account in his ‘ Life of Constantine,’ 
The ‘ oak,’ therefore, (or ‘terebinth,’ as some call it,) disappeared about 
the year 330. Maundeville, as usual, tells a marvellous legend about it, 
how it was once green, and how it dried up at the time of our Lord’s death, 
and continued so ever after; but, he adds, ‘ Although it be dry, still it has 
= virtue ; for certainly he that hath a little thereof upon him it heals 
m of the falling evil, and his horse shall not be afoundered.’ If the gal- 

lant knight saw a tree at all, it could not have been this one. 
** But though we have no ancient record of this venerable tree, we cannot 
but recognize it as a representative of the oaks of Mamre, under whose 
e Abraham communed with his Creator and received angels as guests. 


It is the last tree of that sacred forest, and, as such, all honour to its noble | 


stem and wide-spreading boughs!’ 


It is a maxim among the great canonical writers on criticism, 
that it is more difficult to produce an effect from familiar than 


therwise 1 


By ke p- | 


| remote subjects. This may arise from knowledge rendering 
| people more acute and exacting, or from habit causing the theme 
tobe stale. At allevents the rule reccives an illustration from 
The Handbook of Kent and Susser, It is not that the work 
shows any deficiency in clearness of arrangement, paucity in the 
general distribution of the tours, or in industry, or skill, 
‘The first excursion in Kent, takes us down the Thames; the se. 
cond along the line of the old coach road, but by the North Kent 
Railway to Stroud and Rochester. There, as a sort of head-quar- 
ters, the tourist may start on some smaller tours, including the Isle 
of Sheppey. The fourth route goes to Canterbury from Rochester 
the fifth to Maidstone from Stroud by the new rail along the 
banks of the Medway. For a new departure we return to London 
using the Mid Kent line as a means of reaching Seven Oaks, sur- 
rounded by the country show places ; and so we go on through the 
remainder of the county, and Sussex in like manner. The seats 
the churches, the antiquities, the leading prospects are noted, as 
well as the means of reaching them, and the inns are mentioned, 
though not systematically; or, perhaps, considering the class of 
persons who may make excursions along its various routes with 
sufticient fulness. Still this handbook wants a certain freshness, 
Strange to say it seems more indebted to previous books than 
guides to places much further from home. Weare not sure, too, 
but that tracts of country are too slightly passed over, when, as 
we intimated of inns, many people may use this book as a guide 
to a day’s run or a few days’ tour who cannot compass forei 
travel. It may be said, however, that such information would 
greatly extend the size of the volume and is more properly to be 
sought for in special guides. 
FROM THE KIT OF A DEAD REBEL, 
EDITED BY C, D, L.* 
Tuk poetical garden is never without its variety of blossoms, 
though many of them are but scrubby plants. Each season brings 
forth its early spring violets (though sadly pale and inodorous) ; 
its meridan effulgence of summer, displayed in “historical 
dramas” whieh appear at first sight to be varieties of the genus 
Elizabethan; and there is an autumnal aftergrowth of the meta- 
physico-lyrical kind, in which some two hundred pages of medi- 
tative soliloquy are found scarcely sufticient for the grief-stricken 
hero’s analysis of his ideas and aspirations. But though much of 
our poetical literature is pretension without performance, yet 
we occasionally meet with short collections of fugitive pieces which 
do not disappoint, but having the charm of gracefulness and sin- 
ecrity, may be accepted in lieu of greater things, as the most na- 
tural and genuine metrical expressions of the time. 

It has been our duty in the course of the season to characterize 
some specimens of all these classes. The newest have been just 
laid on our table. But before proceeding to the examination of 
one or two volumes which have most recently issued from the 
press, we desire to draw the attention of our readers to a small 
work which possibly we have too long neglected. 

We may take Scraps from the Kit of a Dead Rebel as an ex- 
ample of a style which is in entire contrast, both as to its merits 
and defeets, with the maudlin sentimental style which verse- 
writers (especially of the stronger sex) too frequently adopt now- 
a-days. ‘lhe writer is somewhat abrupt and brusque; his words 
few and pithy ; he goes too directly to his work to care about poeti- 
cal adornment, and hardly gives himself sufficient space for the 
due development of a thought. The beaten road of purpose pre- 
vents him trom wandering out into the mazes of analogy or ima- 
gery. Apparently we may recognize in the initials C. D. L, the 
signature of an outspoken and truth-loving correspondent of the 
Daily News, conversant with matters which relate to Indian 
Army Reform. The free and bold hand of such a writer is with- 
out a doubt distinctly traceable in these little fragmentary lyrics. 
They are evidently not the expression of a rambling fancy or ima- 
gination in quest of poetical topics, but springing irom events or 
feelings deep-seated in the heart and memory of the writer, they 
are in every line sealed with the seal which real experience im- 
presses. We find true and manly thoughts expressed with vigour 
and simplicity. But the idea is not always brought out with 
that ease and transparency requisite to give completeness to a 
short poem; which indeed is a gift rarely attained, and requires 
careful cultivation as well as natural endowment. The following 
stanzas, called ‘‘ June” may serve as a specimen of the style. 

** Why mourn when all is joy? 
Why shrink when life is valour? 
Fear cannot death destroy, 
Nor whining help thy how. 
Why doubt when all is sure ? 
Why ask when all is yours ? 
Stars silently endure, 
And Beauty grows like flowers. 
Why change when all comes round ? 
Why calculate, why care ? 
The false is only sound, 
And truth is free as air. 
That which behoves us here 
Is justice, adoration ; 
Ideals realized and clear, 
In every man and nation.” 

The contents of the Ait suggest the notion of a mind capable 
| of poetry, yet not impelled to it as to the predominating study 
and main purpose of life; a mind, we will conjecture, so trul 
endowed for thinking and acting in harmony with the poet's 
Edited by C.D. L. Published by 
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* Scraps from the Kit of a Dead Rebel. 
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song, that it must needs aspire to sing that song upon occasion, 
The author, however, appe ars to have wauted time or resolution 
to undertake any cifort of sustained imaginative construction, 
He writes earnestly rather than wsthetically ; he is rather taken 
possession of by an absorbing idea, than haunted by “ thick- 
coming fancies ”’ ; and possibly might feel a kind of puritanical 
distaste for those light and airy subtleties, and fair concatenations 
of delicate aerial fantasy, whi ul of 
man of more profoun lly imaginative temper, because with them, 
as with a kind of clinging flowering vegetation, he clothes and 
diversifies the more solid structures of thought. But these poems, 
though not reminding us of the more stately trees which * high 
overarch’d embower,” are yet like young and healthy saplings tor 
the nursery-ground of the poetical Eden. ‘They are valuable as 
indicating the direction which men of a wider reach of speculative 
poetical faculty might pursue, in order to emancipate themselves 
from the trickeries, atffectations and imbecilities which float 
about our literary atmosphere. They are the expression of a 
mind which is in a true sense unconventional, not through love 
of singularity, or for mere opposition’s sake, but through 
allegiance to a better mor ity, and because the activities 
of an Indian life afford little time for observing what is con- 
ventional or otherwise in England, It is no reproach to the 
writer that he has omitted to adjust his wateh to the 

ilded time-pic ces of Belgravia, ; or that he speaks a 

jialect which may have been nurtured into an old English sim- 
plicity in the land of the “ five rivers.’ He has gone far towards 
acquiring and practising that secret of power which consists in 
trusting to reality, without any disturbing thought as to the ro- 
mantic, the picturesque, or the poctical, or as to what critics will 
deem so. He sees that not only those obj. ets which we regard as 
the accepted types of what is beautiful, the rose and lily for ex- 
ample, are sweetest in their natural simplicity, but also that grey 
stones and dull twigs and rudest mosses, being beyond art or 
man’s device, have an intcrest of which nothing can deprive them 
except carcless or studied misrepresentation, Such truths may 
appear trite, but properly applied they would revolutionize poe- 
tical diction. ‘There is considerable varicty in the themes treated 
by C.D. L. Qne of the most characteristic is a species of ode 

dressed to the Queen, on the text of “the right man in the 
right place”; it is hearty and sensible; we cannot help sympa- 
thizing with its idea ; though, here as elsewhere, we wish occa- 
sionally for a more dainty and felicitous expression. Other picces 








treat of the sufferings of the poor occasioned by the harshness of 


the rich; not, however, without some exaggeration. The ballad 
“Charlotte Corday” is a spirited historical sketch. The follow- 
ing lines strike us as being the most finished and also the most 
pathetic in the collection. 
“T know that we are friends but of a day, 
And that our paths in life asunder lie ; 
I know that I must soon go far away, 
And yet I gaze on thee as if for aye. 
A face like thine, in boyhood was my dream, 
Thy tones, unheard before, familiar fall ; 
Thy play of thought, thine eyes’ mysterious gleam, 
Are unto me like some sweet spirit’s call, 
And thou art sad, and yet I may not cheer, 
And thou art ill, vet not for me to tend ; 
I have no claim, no right to wish thee near, 
I—a mere world aequaintance—searee thy friend. 
Would God I were thy brother, and could soothe 
Thy troubled days mto one dec p repose ; 
Or that we twain had met in early youth, 
And spared thy gentle heart its cruel woes.” 
The title prefixed to C.D. L.’s pages is a peculiar freak 


fancy. We cannot pretend to penetrate the pseudonym of ‘a 
dead rebel.” Lut it should be interpreted by the rule of con- 
traries, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The movement among the publishers continuc: Messrs. Longmans 
have produced the first volume of Mr. Crowe's “ History of France” ; 
a work by an able man, who has been familiar with the subject during 
thirty years—for it is nearly that time since he began a history of the 
country in Lardner’s Cyclopwdia. It is a secondary, but still it is an 
advantage, that he has long been a close observer of living Frenchmen. 

Mr. William Atkinson’s “ Principles of Social and Volitical Econo- 
my,” from the same publishers, is but an instalment of a gigantie work ; 
one bulky volume to be followed by two counterparts. It will be a 
tough job whenever mastered ; for Mr. Atkinson seems to think that every 
political economist, including Adam Smith, is in error excepting him- 
self. One cause of alleged error arises, in Mr. Atkinson’s estimation, from 
the neglect of moral considerations by political economists; but this is 
done designedly. They hold that morals have nothing directly to do 
with inquiries into the laws which regulate the production and distri- 
bution of national wealth. Ethies are quite another branch of science. 

_ Captain Rhodes having felt on actual service the inconvenience of ex- 
isting tents, and found upon inquiring into all the systems of the world 
that “ bad is the best,” has devoted himself to their improvement, and 
given the results to the world through the medium of Messrs. Smith and 
Elder. _ The same publishers also send us a novel by Holme Lee, and a 

Faerie Romance.” Messrs. Hurst and Blackett publish a promising 
book, “ The Two Sicilies,” by Julia Kavanagh, and a novel. Mr. 
Bentley as yet only produces ** Checkmate ; a Tale,’ from his forth- 
coming store. 
economy, close the list with a poem. 

Books. 
The History of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. In five volumes. Volume I. 

Principles of Social and Political Economy, or the Laws of the Creation and 

Diffusion of Wealth investigated and explained. Preceded by an examination 
of the extant and prevailing Principles and System of Political Economy. By 
William Atkinson. In three volumes. Volume I. 











if 


| 


ch are dear to the very soul of the | 


Tents and Tent-Life, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. To which 
is added the practice of Encamping an Army in Ancient and Modern times. 
By Godfrey Rhodes, Captain of Her Majesty's “th Regiment. Illustrated 
by several Engravings. 

The Physical Constitution of the Celestial Bodies. By John Widdup, 

A Summer and Winter in the By Julia Kavannagh. 
volumes, 

Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. 
three volumes, ~ 


Two Sicilies. In two 


By Holme Lee, Author of “ Kathie Brande.” In 


Fellow Travellers: or, the Experience of Life. ‘ey the Author of Margaret ; 
or, ** Prejudice at Home,” &c. In three volumes. 

Phantastes: a Faerie Romance for Men and Wome 
Author of “ Within and Without.” 

A Tale. 

An Hour Ago, or Time in Dreamland. 


By George MacDonald, 


Checkmate. 


A Mystery. By J. F. Corkran. 


Christian Prophecy ; or Popular Expository Lectures on the Revela- 
tion to the Apostle St. John, By 8. 'T. Porter.—The closing section of 
a series of weekly discourses on the Divine conduct towards man as illus- 
trated by the entire contents of the Bible.” In the eye of Mr. Porter 
the Apecalypse forms an appropriate ending to that long dispensation from 
the patriarchs and Moses to the last of the apostles, and which terminated 
miraculous interference with human affairs on the death of St. John, 
According to the preacher’s view of the subject, the prophecy was not 
historical in a common sense; neither had it any reference to specific 
places, or particular persons. Babylon, for example, was not Rome, nor 
the Papacy the Scarlet Lady. The object of the Revelations was to 
warn the Christians of the apostle’s age, and of all time against the dan- 
gers that beset them from worldly temptations and worldly persecutions, 
and to comfort them by the promise of final triumph. Babylon, the 
Scarlet woman, and other representations, did not really represent places, 
persons, institutions, or altogether events ; but embodied abstractions so 
to speak. Secular power, combined with the spirit of persecution, 
worldly interest, and false Christianity, are the things indicated by the 
various symbols of the book of Revelations. 

A lay journal is not the place to enter into a discussion as to the na- 
ture and fulfilment of prophecy. The rejection of the most commonly 
received ideas of the subject, with the avoidance, as a consequence of the 
occasionally ludicrous attempts to reconcile the images of the Revelations 


| to contemporary events, though not new, as Mr. Porter fully admits in 


his preface, yet gives from its rarity, an air of newness to the book. 
Christicn Prophecy is further notable as being the work of an Inde- 
pendent Minister located in Scotland; for neither Nonconformists, or 
Scotch Protestants of any kind, have hitherto been very favourable to an 
interpretation which relieves Rome, the Pope, and his communion from 
distinct identification with Babylon, and other uncomplimentary names, 
Jesus Christ, in the Grandeur of his Mission, the Beauty of his Life, 
and his final Triumph. By Edward Whiteficld.—This volume is a species 
of commentary on the life of Christ, sometimes merely expanding and 
remarking on its leading incidents; or attempting, though very rarely, 
to fill up an Evangelical blank by a measured and careful conjecture, as 
in the youth and early manhood of Jesus. The book opens very much 
in the platform manner of iteration and visible straining after effects. It 
afterwards becomes more quiet and sober. As it advances to the close, 
the greatness and pathos of the subject prevail over the shortcomings of 
the author, and give to his pages an interest he could not of himself 
impart. 
A Handy-Book of Musical Art ; with some Practical Hints to Students, 
sy the Honourable and Reverend T. C, Skeffington, M.A.—The author 
of this little volume says in his preface that his intention is not at all 
to give another instruction-book to the world: and he is right, for of 
these there are already enough and to spare. Presupposing some ac- 


| quaintance, on the part of the reader, with the rudiments of music, he 


makes a series of reflections on the principles and rules of the art, 
suitable to the comprehension of youthful students, and calculated to 
interest them in the pursuit of musical knowledge. He is evidently an 
accomplished amateur—not deeply learned, for he betrays scientific 
inaecuracies—but of views generally sound, and a pure and refined taste. 
The book, moreover, is graceful and engaging in style, and may be read 
with pleasure and profit by every lover of music, whether young or old. 
The Maid of Norway. A Romantic Comedy. In Five Acts. 

John Waddie.—There is genuine vis comica in this play, though it is 
exercised unconsciously. The reader’s comic feeling is roused by the 


| contrast between the ideas and manners, and the age of the dramatis 


| in single blessedness. 


persone. The precise time of the drama may not be accurately ascer- 
tainable; but it was during the period when there was a “ Belinus 
king of Britain,” and a “ Brennius king of Northumbria,” and the 
country was exposed to the invasions of Danes and Northmen. It was 
also at a time when all these peoples spoke in the style of “‘ my dear 
fellow,” with touches of what modern playwrights think the Elizabethan, 
The contrast between what is and what ought to be is a continual source 
of titillation; yet has Mr, Waddie a kind of stage style, though it does 
occasionally suggest reminiscences of The Critic. 

Shreds and Patches ;>or Pathos and Bathos. By Jane Kennedy. 
Author of ‘* Young Men and Old Men,” &e.—<A story of a common 
kind in which the loves and crosses of heroes and heroines mingled with 
sketches of society, go on till the principal actors are married off, or left 
A mayg | feeling pervades the book, and it is 

u 


written with good intentions ; but its pictures of manners and characters 


| are somewhat feeble, and its representations of life not very real. 


Messrs. Longmans, who open with history and political | 


The Mother and other Poems. By Bryan Yorke, B.A.—* The 
Mother,” is the story of a village dame whose aspiring son, placed in a 
city counting-house, runs off to seek his fortune in foreign lands, leaving 
his mother to pine away. The tale is told trippingly but not strikingly. 
The “ other poems” are of the class called occasional, and the majority 
have this characteristic; they originate in some idea or incident peculi 
to the writer. This freshness of subject, however, does not extend to 
the execution, which is deficient in force, and what is more in poetical 
spirit. 


The most prominent reprint of the week is a second edition of the 
“ Historie Notes on the Old and New Testament” by Mr. Sharpe, the 
well-known historian of ancient Egypt. The present edition looks 
larger than the first, but we believe the appearance is owing to a some- 
what larger type. The book has been revised and corrected; but so far 
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as we have examined it, the omissions seem to about equal the additions. 
Mr. Rainey’s publication of his experiments on the formation of artificial 
calculi, &c., with the chemical conclusions deduced therefrom, is not 
strictly a new edition, but a collection of papers from medical journals 
revised and enlarged. 

Historic Notes on the Books of the Old and New Testament. 
Sharpe. Second edition. 

On the Mode of For mation of Shells of Animals of Bone, and of seceral other 
Structures, by a process of molecular coalescence, demonstrable in certain 
artificially formed products. By George Rainey, M.R.C.S., Lecturer and 
Demonstrator on Surgical and Microscopical Anatomy at St. Thomas's 
Hospital. 

Life : its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. By Leo H. Grindon, Lecturer on 
Botany at the Royal School of Medicine, Manchester ; author of ** Emblems,” 
&c. Second Edition. Improved and considerably enlarged. 


3y Samuel 











BIKTHS, 
On the 10th October, at London, Canada West, the Hon. Mrs. Maurice Portman, 
of a son. 
On the 2st, in Upper Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, Lady Sitwell, of a 
daughter. 
On the 22d, at Lowestoft, the Wife of H. S. Waddington, junior, Esq., of a son. 


On the 22d, in Charlwood Street West, Pimlico, the Wife of C. J. Proby, Esq., of 


a son, 

On the 23d, at Newstead, Wimbledon Park, the Wife of John Murray, Esq., of a 
daughter, 

On the 27th, in Portman Square, the Hon. Mrs. Hay, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the Ilth May, at Dharwar, Lieut. Thomas Ernst Britten, 28th Regt. N.L., 
eldest sou of Thomas Britten, Esq., late of Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood, to 
Mary, daughter of T. C, Lougham, Esq., Judge of the Dharwar Collectorate. 

On the 9th September, at Simla, Captain Julius George Medley, Bengal Engineers, 
son of the late W. Medley, Esq., of Mansfields, Iver, Bucks, to Adelaide Charlotte 
Steel, daughter of Brigadier Steel, C.B., Commandant at Umballa. 

On the oth October, at Bedtord, West Chester County, New York, Henry Ed- 
ward, only son of the Llon, and Very Rev. George Pellew, D.D., Dean of Norwich, 
to Elisa, daughter of Hon. Judge William Jay, and granddaughter of the late John 
Jay, Governor of the State of New York, and one of the Commissioners who signed 
the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain in 1783. 

On the 2ist, at St. John’s, Hoxton, Isaac Granger Rex, Esq., to Caroline, 
daughter of Benjamin Haworth, Esq., of Hull Bank House and Roulston Hall, 
Yorkshire, 

On the 23d, at the British Legation, Copenhagen, Colonel Halkett, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, to Margaret, only daughter of the late William Kerr, Esq. 

On the 23d, at St. Nicholas Church, Brighton, Captain Lendy, eldest son of the 
late Colonel Lendy, and Director of the Practical Military Institute, Sunbury, to 
Sophia, eldest daughter of Ashburnham H. Bulley, Esq. 

On the 26th, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, Viscount Valletort, eldest son of 
the Earl and Countess of Mount Edgeumbe, to Lady Katherine Elizabeth Hamilton, 
fourth daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn, 

On the 26th, at Bath, Patrick Hunter, Esq., Captain 95th Regiment, to Sophie 
Storme, youngest daughter of the late Edmund Pomeroy Gilbert, Esq., 26th (Came- 
ronian) * morn ae and grandnicce of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Walter Raleigh 
Gilbert, Bart., G.C.B. 

On the 26th, at Idvies, Forfarshire, Arthur Charles, youngest son of the Rev. G. 
T. Pretyman, Chancellor of Lincoln, and grandson of the late Bishop of Winchester, 
to Mary, daughter of the late Henry Baxter, Esq., of ldvies. 

On the 26th, at St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, James Henry Mangles, of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, eldest son of Captain C. FE. Mangles, M to Isabella Sarah, 
younger daughter of the late William Walker Esq., of Gloucester Gardens. 

On the 27th, at the Unitarian Church, Hackney, Alfred, third son of the late 
Alderman Lawrence, of Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, to Mary Elizabeth, elder 
daughter of Henry Ridge, Esq., of Upper Clapton, and granddaughter of the lat: 
Rev, Robert Aspland. : 














DEATHS, 

On the 16th September, near Beora, Lieutenant George Malcolm Shaw, 3d Bom- 
bay Light Cavalry, second son of A, N. Shaw, Esq., from sunstroke, during the 
—— of the rebels who fled from the field after the signal victory of General 
Mitchell on the previous day. 

Ou the 17th October, at Tingley Hall, near Leeds, Rosalie Torre De La Beche; 
in her 25th year, 

On the 18th, at Brighton, Mary Steavens Curlewis, eldest daughter of the late 
8. L. Curlewis, Esq., of Greenwich ; in her 60th year. 

On the 20th, at Marseilles, the Hon. Sir Edward Butler; in his 46th year, 

On the 21st, at Littlehampton, Sussex, Miss Aldjo, of Noel House, Kensington, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas Richardson Auldjo, Esq.; in her 28th 
year. 


On the 21st, at Pound, near Tavistock, Isabella Jane Buller, eldest daughter of | 


Sir Antony Buller; in her 53d year, 

On the 22d, at the Promenade, Cheltenham, James Clery, Esq., Paymaster, R.N. ; 
in his 70th year. 

On the 22d, George Mence, Esq., Secretary of St. Luke’s Hospital for Lunaties, 
Old Street, London ; in his 40th year, 

On the 22d, at St. Leonard’s, Eleanor Jane, Wife of George Tomlinson, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Gibraltar, and daughter of Colonel Fraser, of Castle Fraser, Aber- 
deenshire. 

On the 23d, at Nice, Major-Generai J. H. Collette, H.E.1.C.S., one of the last 
surviving officers present at the seige of Seringapatam and battle of Assaye ; in his 
78th year. 

On the 23d, at Clifton, by falling accidentally from St. Vincent’s Rocks, Mary Isa- 
bella Richmond, the beloved daughter of the Rev. Henry Silvester Richmond, rec- 
tor of Wyck Risington, near Stow -on-the-Wold ; in her ith year. 

On the 23d, at Sydney Place, Bath, Colonel Sir Robert Preston, Bart. 

On the 24th, at 19, Victoria Grove, New Brompton, Mr. A. W. Davies, for many 
ears in the Establishment of Messrs. Elliot, Watney, and Co, Stag Brewery, Pim- 
ico; in his 53d year. 

On the 26th, in Great Coram Street, Andrew Barnard, eldest son of Andrew van 

Sandau, Esq; in his 20th year, 

On the 25th, at his residence, Beech House, near Manchester, Sir John Potter, 
M.P.; in his 43d year. 

On the 26th, at Oxford, the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, B.D., vicar of Yarnton, near 
Oxford, and of Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, and rector of Dantsbourne, Gloucester- 


shire; in his 83d year. a _ 
Che Army. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE OCTOBER 26. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, October 26.—Cavalry—Royal Regiment of Horse Guards 
—D. H. R. Wingfield, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Bennet, promoted. 

2d Drag. Guards—H. J., Barton, Gent. to be Cornet without purchase, vice 
O’Beirne, promoted. 

4th Drag. Guards—A. G. C. Inge, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

Ist Drags.—-G. H. Woodard, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, viee Mar- 
riott, appointed to 4th Drag. Guards. 

2d Drags.—T. Hunt, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

4th Light Drags.—D. H. Doherty, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
Franklin, appointed to 8th Light Drags. 

5th Light Drags.—Staff Surg. of the Second Class, H. Huish, M.D. to be Surg. 
vice Barron, who exchanges. 

13th Light Drags.—G. C, Huddleston, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Bush promoted. 

16th Light Drags.—Cornet M. Skeates, from half pay late Land Transport Corps, 
to be Cornet without purchase; M. E. Harmar, Gent. to be Cornet by purchase, 
vice Skeates, who retires; T. F. Agg, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
T. Brown, appointed Riding- Master. 

Royal Artillery—Brevet-Col. A. J. Taylor to be Col. vice Hardinge, removed as 
a General Officer; Capt. R. P. Radcliffe, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Taylor; Brevet- 
Major E. Moubray, from the Supernumerary List, to be Capt. vice Radcliffe ; Bre- 
vet-Col. G. Maclean to be Col. vice Willis, removed as a General Officer; Brevet- 
Major T. Knox to be Lieut.-Col. vice Maclean ; Second-Capt. T. P. Warlow, (su- 
pernumerary) to be Capt.; Second-Capt. P. Bedingfeld to be Capt. vice Knox ; 











-~ — 
Lieut. F. Lyon to be Second-Capt. vice Bedingfeld; Brevet-Col. W. H. Askwit} 
supernumerary) to be Col.; Brevet-Col. F Dunlop, C.B. to be Col. vice Andersca. 
removed as a General Officer; Capt. ©. W. Younghusband to be Licut.-Col vice 
Dunlop; Second-Capt. R. P. C. Jones to be Capt. vice Younghusband - Lieut. 
Markham le Fer Taylor to be Second-Capt. viee Jones ; Assist.-Surg, J, Robinson, 
from the Staff, to be Assist.-Sure. vice Taylor, appointed to the Statf. _—— 

Royal Engincers—Lieut. J.C. Cowell to be Second-Capt. vice Lambert deceased 
The date of the promotion of Second Capt. W. D. Marsh to be altered to August 
13, 1858. The date of the promotion of Second Capt. W. J. Stuart to by altered to 
August 20, 1b 58. 

Infantry—I\st. Regt. of Foot—Capt. W. N, Watts, from the Ist West India Re- 
giment, to be Capt. vice Brown, who exchanges; Ensign C. J. Sneyd, from the 
2d Statford Militia, tobe Ensign, without purchase, vice Lovekin, promoted jn the 
8th Foot. 

2d Foot —To be Captains, by purchase—Lieut. W. W. Martin, vice Lord C, 
Ilay, whe retires; Licut. J. C. T. Drake, vice Squire, who retires, x 

oth Foot—J. J. Troup, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Holt, promoted 

6th Foot—Paymaster A. M'Denald, from the Royal South Down Militia, to be 
Paymaster, vice Timbrall, placed on half-pay. 

7th Foot—Capt. R. Barter, from the 24th Foot, to be Capt. vice Disney, who ex- 

), Lewis, as Adjt. to bear date August ll, 














changes ; the commission of Lieut. G. ( 
1858, instead of October 1, 1858. 

12th Foot—Lieut. J. L. Wilkie, to be C 
tires; Ensign L. J. R. Disney, from the 
without purchase, viee Oliver, promoted. 

th The appointment of Lieut. 1 

Lincoln Militia, to an Ensigucy without purchas¢ 
cancelled; Lieut, IH. Metealfe, from the Royal North Lincoln Militia, to be Ensign 
Without purchase, vice Jackson, appointed to 86th Foot. 

18th Poot— Major O. B. D’ Arey, trom Lalf-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice Radeliff, 
promoted, without purchase, to an Unatt, Lieut.-Colonelcy ; Lieut. T. D. Baker to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Lousada, whe 

21st Foot —Ensign G. Gilmour, fre 

22d Foot—Lieut. E. W. Bishop, from the 2 
Fogo, who exchanges. 

23d Foot—To be Lieutenants, by pre 





ipt. by purchase, vice Studdert, who re. 
2d Statfordshire Militia, to be Ensign, 


1. G. Metealfe, from the Royal North 
*, on the Sth Oct. 1858, has been 


oot 














ives. 
to be Lieut. without purchase, 
West India, Regt. to be Lieut. vice 


yy 


vot, 
! 


Ensigns F. Gerard. vice Blane, pro- 





moted; L. G. Lysons, viee Lewis, who retires; Capt. G. Wildes, from the East 
Kent Militia, to be Ensign, without pure vice Richards, promoted, 

2ith Foot—Capt. E. J. Disney, from 7 Puot, to be Capt. viee Barter, who ex- 
changes. 

27th Foot—Licut. I. B. Patton, to b pt. by purchase, vice Barnes, who re- 
tires; Ensign A. Clay, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Patton. 

32d Foot—Ensign T. Morris to be Lieut thout purchase ; Lieut. I. 8. Stabb te 
be Adjt. vice Thomson, killed in action 

12d Foot Major FE. RB. Priestley to be | Col, without purchase, vice Came- 
ron, dee Srevet-Major J. Drysdale t jor, without purchase, vice Priestley : 
Lieut. W. Lawson to be Capt. without ; e, Viee Drysdale. 

50th Foot — Eusigu W. H. Wilson to ut. without purchase, vice Murphy, 
deceased, 

60th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. A, Laml the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Stretton, dee, , 

SIst Foot —Sergt.-Major T. Rogers te be Ensign, without purchase, in succession 


to Lieut. Hunter, promoted in 24th Foot 

Sith Foot—Te be Captains, withor 
dec. ; R. T. Pratt, vice Penton, who 
cancelled; Tt. Barry, vice Pratt, wh 
cancelled, To be Lieutenants, without pure \ 
ton, promoted; G. B. Wolseley, vice Pratt, j moted;: C. T. Horan, vic« Wolseley, 
Whose promotion on the 7th Sept. 1858, has been cancelled; W. c Driberg, vice 
Barry, promoted; Ensign and Adjt. G rt to have the rank of Lieut; Ensign 
S. Rh. Forster, vice Driberg, whose promo n the 17th Sept. 1858, has been can- 
hase, the ith Aug. 1858, of Ensign H. 8, 


Lieuts. J. Penton, vice Chute, 
tion on the 24th Aug. 1858, has been 
otion on the l0th Sept. 1858, has been 

we—Ensigns H. $8. Jones, vice Pen- 





ose pr 
t 




















celled, The promotion, without pu 
Jones, has been cancelled, The pro , Without purchase, on the 10th Sept, 
1858, of Ensign C, 'T. Horan, has been cancelled ‘ 
93d Foot—The commission of Lieut. FP, M‘l , as Adjt. to bear date the 16th 
April 1858, instead of the 2d July IS5s8, 25 pre sly stated. 3 
9th Foot—Ensign L. B. Batcheler te be Lieut. by purchase, vice Molson, pro- 
moted. 


Rifle Brigade—Enusign W. G. Swinlhwe t Lieut. without purchase, vice P. L. 
C. Phillips, dee.; Eusign A, B. G. 8. Hill to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Swine 
hoe, whose promotion, without purchase, on the 7th Sept. 1858, has been cancelled; 
Ensign A. D. Rickman to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hill, whose promotion, by 
purchase, on the 7th Sept. 1858, has beea cancelled; J. Dunlop, Gent, to be En- 
sign, without purchase, viee Travers, promoted; L. KR. Seymour, Gent. to be En- 
sigu, Without purchase, vice Swinhoe. 

Ist West India Regiment—Capt. J. M. Brown, from the Ist Foot, to be Capt. 
Ensign, without purchase, vice 








vice Watts, who exchanges; J. Bourke, Gent. to b 
Mawe, promoted, 

2d West ladia Regiment—¥Ensign 8. T. Corric, to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice De Lancey, dec.; Lieut. T. M. Fogo, from 22d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Bishop, 


who exchanges: C. D’O. Bowers, Gent. t be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Pierson, resigned. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—W. P. Wodnett, 
vice Pinchard, promoted. 

Unattached —Major W. Radcliff, from the 18th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. without 
purchase, 

Hospital Sta?—Surg. L. Barron, M.D. from the 5th Light Drags. to be Staff- 
Surg. of the Second Class, vice Huish, who exchanges; Assist.-Surg. A. H. Taylor, 
from the Royal Artillery, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Holtor, promoted 
on the Staff. 

Breret.—Licut.-Col. C. J. B. Riddle, C.B. of the Royal Artillery, having com- 
pleted three years’ service in Lis present rank, to be Col. in the Army, under the 
loyal warrant of the 3d November 1854; Brevet-Major H. H. Crealock, 90th Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army ; Brevet-Major G. A. Schomberg, of the Royal 
Marines, tobe Lieut.-Col. in the Army. To be Majors in the Army—Captains Cc. 
R. Wriford, lst Bengal European Fusileers; Lion, B. R. Pellew, litle Brigade ; G. 
Clerk, Rifle Brigade, late of the Military Train; P. C. Penrose, Royal Marines ; 
T. V. Cooke, Royal Mari C. D> Morrison, Royal Marines; C, J. Elli 
Royal Marines ; Second Capt. J. C. Cowell, of the Royal Engineers, to be Major im 
the Army. Quartermaster G, Oliphant, retired upon half-pay of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, to have the honorary rank of Capt. under the Royal warrant of the 17th De- 
cember 1855, 

The undermentioned promotion to take place consequent on the death of Major- 
General Lord C, Wellesley, on 9th October LS98— Brevet-Col. B. F. DLW ilson, from 
half-pay Unatt. to be Major-Gen. 

Brevet.—The undermentioned promotions to take place in accordance with the 
Royal warrant of the Mth October 1858—To be Lieuten uit-Generals in the Army— 
Major-Generals Sir W. R. Clayton, Bart. on half-pay Unatt. ; J. Spink, Col. of 2d 
Foot : Sir J. Jackson, K.C.B. Col. of the 6th Dragoons; R. C. Mansel, Col. of the 
68th Foot; J. Drummond: J. Freeth, Col. of the 64th Foot; Sir C. R. O'Donnell; 
J. Leslie, Col. of the 35th Foot; R. B. Coles, Col. of the 65th Foot; E. IP. Buckley; 
Sir R. Doherty, Col. of the 11th Foot. To be Major-Generals in the Army—Colonels 
8. B. Boileau, from half-pay Unatt.; Hon. G. F. Upton, C.B. from the Coldstream 
Guarcs; Hon, A. A. Dalzell, from half-pay, as Inspecting Field-ofticer of Militia H 
T. 8. Pratt, C.B. from half-pay 26th Foot ; O. Felix, from half-pay Unatt. ; Ww . N. 
Hutchinson, from half-pay Unatt.; H. F. Lockyer, C.B. from 97th Foot; 5. Baynes, 
from half-pay Unatt.; M.-C. Johnstone, from 87th Foot; F. Meade, upon half-pay 
Unattached ; William Frederick Forster, from half-pay Unatt. Deputy-Adjt.-Gen.; 
F. Johnston, from half-pay Unatt.; A. Goidsmid, upon half-pay Unatt.; E. Mac- 
arthur, C.B. from half-pay Unatt.; D. H. Macdowall, from halt-pay Unatt. 5 J.P. 
Heley, upon half-pay Unatt.; C. R. Bowers, upon half-pay Unatt.; J. Arnaud 
upon half-pay Unatt.; F. Towers, upon half-pay Unatt. ; Sir R. Garrett, K.C.B. 
from half-pay 46th Foot ; R. Connop, upon halt-pay Unatt. ; T. M. Williams, upon 
half-pay Unatt.; W. Nepean, upon half-pay Unatt.; A. H. Trevor, from Inspect- 
ing Field-Officer of a recruiting district; R. R. W. Brett, from half-pay l natt. ; 
W. H. Dutton, upon half-pay Unatt. ; G. T. Earl of Albemarle, upon half-pay 
Unatt.; G. T. Colomb, from half-pay Unatt. Commandant Royal Hibernian Mili- 
tary School; F.N. Marquis of Conyngham, K.!’. upon half-pay Unatt.; Sir 5. J. 
Cotton, K.C.B. from 10th Foot; M. Barlow, from half-pay Unatt.; J.N. Jackson 
from the 99th Foot ; B. Trydell, from the 83d Foot; J. Clark, from half-pay l natt. 
Commandant Royal Military Asylum; R. W. Brough, from half-pay 2d — 
E. H. D. E. Napier, from half-pay Unatt.; E.. Harvey, from half-pay Unatt.; J.R. 


Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
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Young, from half-pay 5th Foot; J. Michel, C.B. from half-pay 98th Foot; R. P. | Apranam Cocksencr, Collingwood Street, Blackfriars, carpenter—Jamxs GouLpINa, 
Douglas, from half-pay Unatt. Inspector of Milit C. ©. Hay, from half-pay | Carlisle, grocer—Rosert Henxverson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cabinet-maker. 
Unatt. ; Commandant of the School of Musketry : W. 1» Dames, from 37th Foot Scotch Sequestrations—J. and J. Durr, Blackford—A. and W. Duxx, Milnathort, 
Warren, C.B. from half-pay 55th Foot ; G.A. Mal, olm, C3. from half-pay Unatt. ; eattle-dealers—SrocaveLer, Peebles, literary-gentleman—Tuomas, Greenock, 
R. H. Wynyard, C.B. from the 58th Foot. To be Colonels in the Army—Lieut. | farmer—Gurrriner, Cullen, hotel-keeper—Duncan, Cambuslang, Glasgow, grain- 
Cols. R. J. P- Vassall, Major on half-pay Unatt. ; Ww. Il. Adams, half-pay natt. 5 merchant— Morris, Dundee, shipmaster—W. and J. Borrawick, Edinburgh, engi- 
A, Houstoun, half-pay 4th Foot, Staff-0 flice r of Pensioners; J. De Lacy, half- | neers—Marrix, Glasgow, wright—J. and E. M. Henxpersox, and J, Wart, Glas- 
- Unatt.; R. Chetwode, half-pay 3d Drag. Guards; J. P. Westropp, half pay gow, general excursion and hews-agents, 
Unatt.; G. M. Reeves, 99th Foot; E. C. Fletcher, half-pay 3d Drag. Guards; B. al - 
ney, Ist Foot; E. Bagot, half-pay Unatt.; J. Patience, 65th Foot; J. Scargill, > ) aN 
pitpay Unatt. R. Lewis, half-pay Unatt. Tryon, half-pay Unatt.; O. D. PRICES CURRENT. 
Ainsworth, half-pay Unatt.; T. Ogilvy, 2d Life Guards; J. A. 1 ndy, half-pay 62d BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Foot; G. C. Swan, half- pay Unatt.; G. W. F. Buchan, half-pay Unatt.; J. H. Saturd . Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes. Thurs, Priday, 
FE. Dalrymple, Scots Fusileer Guards ; A. Horne, 13th Foot: J. Armstrong, Cape } ——— | ——__ |---| — 
Mounted Riflemen; E. A. Holdich, C.B. 20th Foot; W. D. P. Patton, Tith Foot; SperCentConsols ...... tees ee] OBR : 98) oy | = 98) oof 
W. B. Ainslie, C.B. half-pay Unatt.; T. Christie, 80th Foot; W. M. Wood, pera ekg a . | ort _— J ; 96) | oe 
Coldstream Guards; H. ?. de Bathe, Scots Fusileer Guards: R. Sanders, C. B. ont psa ay or = | ae ot | grt 
: 4 } 7 97 97 97 r 
half-pay, 19th Foot. Long Annuities am. Fy | oa lk uae 
The following officers, Who have been already promoted to the rank of Colonel, Annuities 1885 ........ 18} —— | | me] By —_— 
under the Royal warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854, to have their commissions antedated Rank Stock, 9 per Cent ... 274 2244 | 225 } —— | 226 226 
to the 28th Nov. 1854, in accordance with the Lith clause of the Royal warrant of India Stock, 10} per Cent — — |} | — = 
the Mth Oct. 1858—Cols. J. Garvock, half-pay Unatt. Assist.-Qn rtermaster. Gen. Exchequer Hills, 2d. per diem | 40 a | | @ a7 40 
Cevlon; E. W. W. Passey, half-pay Dépéot Battalioa, Hon. A. Gordon, C.B. half- ers “ ne oo x : “ | i oe es sae eee — 
pay Unatt. Deputy-Quartermaster-Gen, ; ©, Cotton, half-pay Unatt. Assist.-Adjt.- easiest ws 2 ms is | ts 
Gen, of Cavalry ; M. Smith, Sst Foot; H. Bates, 98th Poot; A.G. Blachford, 24th FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Foot; C. " yrwhitt, half-pay l natt. ; F. Seymour, C.1B. Scots Fusilier Guards; C. ( cial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
R. 8. Lord West, C.B. _half-pay Dépoét Battalion; F. P. Haines, half-pay Unatt.; Austrian . 5 p.Ct.) 6 s Premch ..ccoce 4ip.ct -—- 
J. A. Lambert, Grenadier Guards; H. P. Raymond, Dépot Battal : Hon. TH. H. Belgian .. .44— | —— | Mexican . — 20 
M. Perey, Grenadier Guards, Aide-de-Caimp to the Queen; W.C. Napier, Major use soul 2 66) | Peruvian ..... 41 — 92 
and Superintendent of Studies, Royal Mi}. ¢ : C. A. Arney, half-pay, Unatt.: Brazilian . 56 — 1034 Portuguese 1853 . 7 
+ M Biddulph, half-pay Unatt. ; T. M. Steele, C.B. Coldstream Gu was. Vick ans a4 — | Senaiade icky: —_ 
Camp to the Queen ; ° Donaldson, haltf-pay Unatt.; J. Macphail, half-pay 7th Danish ... | Seaman Spanish me ? 
Light Drags.; W. Chambré, half-pay Unatt.; Hon, A.C. Le *, half-pay Unat- Ditto .... ze ame Ditto New Deferred 304 
tached; William Long, half-pay 9th Foot ; Melville Daiyell, f-pay Unattached ; Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 665 Ditto Passive j~— 
John Birtwhistle, half-pay Unattached: James Algeo, half-pay Unattached ; BONED ncccvescvecscecesces | 101 Turkish.... .. ww 
J. Creagh, 86th Foot; H.S, Stephens, holf-pay Unatt.; C. Barry, half-pay Unatt. FrEMCD ...eeereeeeerees ee | 72f. 250. | Veneauela......22+0..408+ — 
J. M‘Queen, half-pay Unatt.; 5. Waymouth, half-pay Unatt.; C. Smith, half-pay aa ‘ 
> > : . ae _P : > . SHARES. 
Unatt.; F. Westenra, half-pay Unatt.; EF. Gibson, half-pay Unatt.; EB. Last, 21st P m > Cheat: anae Set 
Foot; L. M. Cooper, half- ay Unatt.: C. Wise, half-pay Unatt.; FP. P. Dunne Rariw a ee COR Gaete cam ans Say rene 
half-pay Unatt.; G. w. Franc klyn, Dépot Battalion; J. K. Jauncey, half-pay Bristol and Exeter 91} Australasian ............ 87h 
Unatt.: C. R. Raitt, half-pay Unatt.; G. H. Smith, 75d Foot; G. Clarke, half- Caledonian....... 85) British North American, 60 
pa Unatt.; R. 8. Viears, half-pay Unatt.: W. Cockell, I6th Foot; J. P. Sparks, Chester and Holy! 364 ET ccccsccccesccsocsese 59} 
Pb. 38th Foot: K. H, Lowth, C.B. 86th Foot: T. Williams, C.B. 4th Foot: R. ee es seeeees 624 —— peinetiacnes ; 3% 
Wibraham, c.B. half-pay Unatt.; W. Irwin. Dépat Battalion: N.M Stack, D ‘pot v8 pange and G RAGOW « seeee — vommercia o ' an reed : . 20 
Battalion: F. Adams, C.B. 28th Foot; J. R. Brunker, half-pay Unatt.; H. D. Glasgow and South-Western .../ com Bagi. Scotch & Australian Chtd tet 
Griffith, C.B. 2d Drags. Aide-de-Camp to the Queen; C. E. Doherty, 13th Light \ 103 London and County ee baaamntal Sat 
Drags.; A. Spottiswoode, Ist Drag. Guards; J. W. Smith, C.B. half-pay Unatt. } 5g London Chrtd. Bnk. of Aus a 
Aide-de-Camp to the Queen ; C,H. Somerset, C.i. 72d Poot; L. 8S. O'Connor, Ist Lancashire and Yorkshir | 958 London Joint Stock............ 372 
. : ‘ 
West India Regt. Governor of the Gambia : J. Yorke, C.13. half-pay Unatt.; F. D. Lancaster and Carlisle,......... | s6 London and Westminster . 48) 
George, C.B. half-pay Unatt.; H. D. O'Halloran, Ist West India Regt. : D. Rainier Landen, Brighton A South Cuast) 5084 Toeerenen Demetcozegoness 
ay . bers : , . sie s ; > me ane aa vondon and Blackwall .....+.+ ational Provincia 77) 
98th Foot ; J. 1D. 1 yson, td Dr ag. G rd : u . i. raham, c.B. 5 yh I oot . it. Ren- London and North-Western... al New South Wales.. dat 
ny, Slst Foot ; G. Campbell, CB. 52d Foot: F. G. A. Pinckney, C.B. 73d Foot; J. | London and South-Western, .. ar Oriental ..... ceee 39} 
J. Bissett, Cape Mounted Ritlemen ; W. F. Bedford, 60th Foot; R.N. Phillips, Dé- | Manchester, Shefficld,& Lincoln { 36 Provincial of and, 1 o_o 
pot Batt. at ¢ hatham; A. H. Horsford, C.B. Ritle Brigade; G. J. Carey, Cape PL. s.tesesecubovantes 973 South Australia...... i— 
Mounted Ritlemen; Hon, P. FE. Herbert, C.B 82d Foot, Aide-de-Camp to the Queen; Midland Great Wes = Union of Australia . 56 
A. Borton, C.K. 9th Foot; 38. W. Jephson, 24 Poot; G. Monkland, 7ith Foot; D. North aoe nea oon a a of London... 24) 
2M irdy, 69th F : J.s. Br . RB. lf-pa at ) tv-Quarter- North-Eastern—Berwick...... | 93 JMity...wccrcccccseces 3} 
B. Mackirdy - oth Font ora aoe half-pay Unatt. Deputy-Quarter North-Eastern—York......... 102 Western Bank of London....... 
master-Gen, ( Lreland Vv. WS. M*Murdo, C.B. Commandant, Military Train net “us » 
ide-de-Camp to the Queer: W. Munroe, C.B. 39th I . A Cm oi. > | Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 28 Docxs— } ¢ j 
A e-eeovamp ’ . ; - Munroe, ©... sth Foot . ©. Errington, Scottish Central .........+++++ (_ East and West India — 
Foot; C. A. Edwards, C.B. th Foot; B. Riky, i8th Poot: HM. Smyth, C. i Scottish Midland a #25 London 106; 
Foot; Lord Mark Kerr, C.B Usth Foot; §, J. Hill, half-poy 2d West India Regt. South Eastern and Dover 753 4 
Capt.-Gen, and Governor-in-Chief of Sierra Leone; J. 1. Stewart, 29th Foot; TL. | Eastern of France..... 2 “ 102 
W. Whitfeild, 2d West India Regt.; J. Wilkie, 10th Light Dr : R. Waddy, | East Indian .-......... ; 1074 MISCELLANEOUS— 
C.B. 50th Foot; T. H. Tidy, half-pay Mth Foot, Adjt.-Gen. (Jamaica): R. H.R! | Geelong and Melbourne . — See SORA 0000002 j 3a 
v~ : ae an ee ’ . : Grand Trunk of Canada. 3a} British American Land. 
If. Vyse, Royal florse Guards; T. W. E. Holdsworth, half-pay 2d Foot, Deputy- Great Indian Peninsular 2} 7 
Quartermaster-Gen. (North America); FE. Haythorne, Ist Foot; T. Brooke, 12th Great Western of Canada | 18h : 18 
Foot; U. Williamson, 27th Foot ; H. D. White, C.B. half-pay Unatt. | Paris aud Lyons ..... eacadees 34g Electric Telegraph . (05 
The undermentioned officers of the Royal Artillery t Major-Generals, under Mines— } General Steam..... . 26 
the Royal Warrant of the Mth Oct. 1858—Cols. R. Harding, vice Sir R. J. Dacres, Australian ...ccccscorccscseses [a National Discount i : 33 
placed on the Supernumerary List; B. Willis, vice Sir W. F. Williams, placed on | Brazilian Imperial ........00++ — London Discount ...+..+.+. 4) 
the Supernumerary List; W. C. Anderson, vice J. E. Dupuis, placed the S . | Ditt John del Rey........ os Peninsular and Oriental Steam art 
west Li een es — * Oo Te Pals, Paces CB tae Cape Cobre Copper........e0++ 36 Royal Mail Stear 60 
1 ary List. i »y Iro South Australian .............. -_ 
The undermentioned officer _of the Roy Artillery ! Royal Engineers, who | a —-- perce 
held the rank of Lieut.-Col. prior te the 20th of June I . to be promoted to the BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
rank of Col. in the Army; their commissions to bear date the 28th of Nov. Is54, Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 | Copper, Brit.Cakes, £98 0 0... 0 0 
ry — pees of ra = —. Me a stots, a pone gE - Ww. Mexican Dollars .........0+00+ 000 oe | aoa 23 . > oe | 2 . 
igfield, Roya rtillery; A. Tulloh, Roya rtillery : . Poole, Roya rtillery ; Sil Sara. Standard 0 , P ee aged ae 
H. G. Teesdale, Royal Artillery : x: t. Lake, C.B. Royal Artillery; P. Benn, ilver in I ar andar : © © | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0.. 1910 @ 
oyal Artillery ; Shuttleworth, Royal rv: J. Hill, Reval Artillery; GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 29. 
H. J. Morris, Royal Artillery; John M’hoy, Royal Artillery; J. W. Mitehell 8 “et . " ‘. ~ & 
Royal Artillery ; R. F. Crawford, Royal Artillery; J. St. Georg DB. Royal Ar- Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 | ee veeee. 49t050|  Fine...... 67 to72 | Indian Corn. 34to 36 
tillery; W. KR. Nedham, Royal Artillery; E. C. Warde, C. B. wal Artillery: ine ...... O— 0 foreign, R. 38 — 46) Pe Oats, Peed.. 23—25 
J. W. Ormsby, Royal Artillery; Brevet-Col, A. J. Taylor, Royal Artillery ; Bre- ee es SSE fe aay eae sons Sones 
vet-Col. G. Maclean. Royal \rtille - Cole. M. Williams. R ee ae 93 DD <cnans 42-44 Rye ........ 30-34) ute Poland ... 25—28 
a » G. Maclean, Royal Artillery; Cols. M. Williams, Royal Engineers ; White Old O— 0 Barley...... 22—29/ Blue...... Fine ..., 28—30 
jordon, Royal Engineers; Rose, Royal Engineers; W. B. Marlow, Royal Sara o— 6 Malting .. 40—42) Beans, Ticks 3 Potato.... 28—30 
gineers; B.S. Stehelin, Royal Engineers; Brevet-Cols. J. Walpole, Royal Engi- New...... 46—48 , Malt, Ord... 60—66/ Marrow... 42—48 | Fine ..., 31 — 32 
neers; H. Servanté, Royal Engineers; H. O. Crawley yal Engineers; J. Twiss, — 
Royal Engineers; Lieut.Col. E. Frome, Royal Engineers: Brevet-Col. C. E, Wil- | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
kinson, Royal Engineers; Brevet-Col, W. T. Benwick, Royal Engineers, | | Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 
[The Wilitary Gazette of the th October will apncar nert week OE.) OOER s2ce SOG ES, TRUS aeenees TEN So 
t - Ms Be 1 Harley .. “6 0 Beans ~“" nn 
a 5 | Oats ...... +) a | Peas... 66. “alm 
a PROVISIONS. 
€ he p iil Y]. Town made... Rutter—HRest Fresh, 16s. doz. 
s . = Cae or Seconds ..... Carlow, 5!. 6s. to 5/. 10s. per owt 
> > ; , » 9 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTONER 26, Essex and Suffolk, « Bacon, trish .......+++« perowt. 50s. — Sts. 
Avmirnanry, October 25.—With reference to the promotions which appeared in the Korfolk and Stockt Checse, Cheshire, fine 66 
* London Gazette ” of the 21st September, 1858, the follow additional promotions — seesece H wong “9 treeeee 
Janadian .. ams, Yor 


have been made, to date the 17th of September 1858, in consequence of the suecess- + 20.6 ° 

ful operations in the Gulf of Pecheli—J. E. Scudamore to be Master ; J. FE. M*Avoy Eggs, French, per 120, 6s, Od. to 9s. Od 
to be Paymaster; J. Coade, J. W. German, and J, Rott y to be Acting Chief Engi- 
neers; J. Jolliffe to be Acting First-class As<i<tant-Engincer; W. Burgess to be 


Bread, 5d. to 7}4. the 41b. loaf. 


KHUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoatse anno Leapenmatt.* CarTLe MARKET.” 





Heap or Catrte at tras 

























Second-class Assistant-Engineer; C. Hetherington to be Acting Second-class Assis- s. a. sa s. d. as. a. sa. sd. CATTLE-MARKET. 
ee er: T. Parker to be Second-class Assistant-Engineer ; H. IH. Skelton to es 7 ' to ; 8 to : : : =F 4 to 4 . | ian a yi bet 
v Acting Second-class Assists -Engineer: TT. Turner to be B awai irst-class : Mutton ; - o=— - -— 6 easts., 5,2 oeeee ’ 
aie ig Se one cla A istant-Enginec r Parner ; Boatsw sin, First class ; a 2 hae aa 40—4 8—5 9! Sheep..19,800...., 4,250 
. aughlin to be Boatswain, Second-class ; W. ‘Tipper to be Boatswain, Second- Pork . cone Doe 40—42—4 6)! Calves 117 190 
class ; T. Boyd to be Acting-Gunner; W. Lockyer to be Acting-Boatswain. coms. 6 O— 6 6— 8 . 6 O66 6—6 6! Bam. Gin. 
sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
Grader HOPS WOOL. 
. Weald of Kent Pockets...... Down Tegs .....+605+ 18d, 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOLER 26. ea ee , -3° ae 
Bankruptcies Annulled.—WuaaaM Suaw, Liverpool, irommonuger—Manry and Pasuhemn 40000 ..........0ccce © — © | Combing Skins.... 7 





Groner GowLanp, Liverpool, chronometer-imakers. 


Bankrupts.—Evwanv Uvexn Buntixe, Wells, Norfolk, draper (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


y MITECHAPEL 


Winniam Gus HAY AND STRAW. 


CuMnERLAND. 





















Mauox, Upper Berkeley Street West, bill-broker—Tnomas Keur, Loose, Kent, SMITH rinLD. 
maltster—Epwin Coniixs, Old Kent Road, wiarket-gardener—Jous Boxri., Heph- Hay, Good ...++++++ 66s. tO B09. seeeeeeenee 80s, to Sis Bis. to 908 
zibah Terrace, Grange Road, Dalston, conmi-sion-agent— Grorer Hotprn senior, — = = 2 ° = = “ 4 = " 
sa Soper Hees, oni, Birmingean, eulldr-maactarens Waa | gowns DME ces gah 3 = 
McLentax, Lis ie, WERSRMAREE— SOMNDA ELET., FRUEEUR, LAVOTPREL, JMET —<E/TEEA Wheat Straw ....... 26 BO ceveccceees 23 — 27 30 — 
SELLAN, 1 andudno, Carnarvonshire, innkeeper. 
Scotch Sequestrations.—W urrenkap and Co. Glasgow, and Kren and Co, Singa- GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 
pore, merchants, and Wurienkap, Glasgow, merchant--Burxs, Airdrie, grocer Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 11d. to 4s, O¢.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 44.to 5s. 24, 
os — Kilwaleom, farmer—Hoim junior, Nilmaleolm, farmer-—Burackie, Congon, fine ......+++++ ' &@=—3 6 ee ee peane 7 - - : at 
-Ainburgh, tea-merchant — ¥*. Edi . ovisior ehe RASEK - Pekoe, flowery .........3 6 —7 © Yotton, N. Orleans.perib. © — 
ton, Renfrewshire — Sere, Eeahangh, provicion mevehens—Fasemn, Wete In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref. ...par owt. 45 6-46 0 
. e Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 74s. Od. to 90s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 0 0 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTORER 29. Good Ordinary ........ 47s. 6d. to 50s. Od.| Tallow P. Y. C. o—- 00 
Bankrupts.—Ru Harp Hexcuiey, Derby, ironfounder—Joun Connnck, Chester, Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 53s. Od. to 70s. Od. Town 6— 00 
ag ety: Consixs, Old Kent Road, market-gardener—Josern Raxpaus Gur- sae — Lash genes ave ~ — 06,] Rage OF, KB Hy - & H 
NE o q . . 2 . 3 » 0,2 weve . 4 . -_ 
iosidenanae St. Giles, Buckingham, farmer—Craries Water Horn, Stevenage, Wut india Molasses... 13s. 6d. to 16s. Od.| Linseed Oil = 6 —2 9 
Ww ure, music seller—E spon Prixneir, Southport, Lancashire, ship-owner— POTATOES Cocon-nut Oil ©o-—-«# 3 
JLLIAM Citron Humpureys, Winchester, coal-merchant—Epwin WAnpen, Bir- ot oo 6 
mingham, builder—M . cer, coal-merchan ° rN, DE Kentand Essex Regents..ton, 89s. to 90s.| Palm Oil . 40 
Ginter te ider— MATTHIAS SmirH, Halifax, Yorkshire, carpet-merehant Ronen - Shaws..... 0 — © | Linseed Oil-ca n.20010 — 0 @ 
"BERT SacNDERS, Bush Lane, City, merchant—Josken HarspEn, Ivy Lane, City, York Regents......++- . + 90 —100 | Coals, Hetton ....... oe GC — 0 0 
. Scotch ,, «s«coer « seers  — O TOOS vissecceresees 9 6 — O08 





eating-house-keeper—Wittiim Carini Krxt, Blechingley, Surrey, innkeeper— 
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OYAL PRINCESSE’S THEATRE, 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CH ARLES KEAN 
AS MANAGER. 
Monvay, Wepnespay, and FParoay, MACBETH. Tvespay, 
Tucrspay, and Sarvrpay, KING JOHN. Preceded every 
evening by the Farce of AW AY WITH ME LANC HOL Y. 


M. OYA 


JULLIEN’S CONCERTS —ROYAL 
LYCEUM THEATRE.—M. JULLIEN’S Twentieth 
and LAST ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS will com- 
mence on Monpay Next, the Ist of Novemerr, continue for 
One Month, and will be given as Monsicur Jullien’s Farewell 
and “ Concerts d'Adieu."”” The celebrated violinist Wie- 
niawski will make his first appearance on Monpvy the Ist of 
Novemser. Admission, One Shilling. Private Boxes, Stalls, 
and Reserved Seats, to be secured at Jullien and Co.'s, 214, 
Regent Street; from Mr. Hammond; and at the Kox-office 
of the Theatre, from Mr. Chatterton—Price 2/. 2s. ; 1. 11s. 6d.; 
s.5 an Gd. Reserved Seats, Letters and 
Communications to be addressed to Mons. Jutiiey, 214, 
Regent § Stre et, WwW. 


M R, JOHN BEN! NETI’S LECTURES on 

“A WATCH.” OCTOBER LIST.—Mr. Joux Benner, 
F.R.A.S. Member of the National Academy of Paris, will 
LECTURE on “ A Watch—what to make and how to make 
it’:—Ocroner 19th, at Barnet—20th, Woodford—2Ist, Agar 
Town—26th, Vauxhall—27th, Carshalton—28th, Albion Hall 
—November 3d, Portman Hall—8th, Spicer Street—1l0th, 
Marylebone—1l5th, Kentish Town—l7th, Woburn—18th, 

wes—23d, reser par ambeth. The Lecture w 
profusely illustrated by al number of Models, Diagr 
and Specimens of Clocks end Watches. Syllabuses at the 
Watch manufactory, 65, Cheapside. 


DERRICK COMPANY 
(LIMITED.) 
,CORNHILL, LONDON. 
In Two Thousand Shares of 507. each. 
og TORS 
W. E. Durant Cumming, Esq. Lloyd’ 
Thomas Moxon, Esq. 29, Throgmorton Street. 
Joseph R. © roske Esq. 84, King William Street, City. 
Captain M. J. Cur » RN. Vernon Terrace, Brighton 
William Barter, Esq. 12, Langbourn, Chambers, Fen- 
church Street. 
Lewis Hope, Esq. 4, Bishopsgate Churchyard 
Captain James Rawstorne, K.N. Abingdon Villas, Ken- 
sington, 
Albert D. 
Square. 
Sonicitor—Charles Walton, Esq. 30, Bucklersbury. 
Banxeus—London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
London. 

This Company's Derricks are eminently adapted, by their 
great power, to raising sunken and recovering stranded 
vessels. 

The average number of wrecks upon our coasts alone, 
exceeds one thousand annually, comprising upwards of 
150,000 tons of shipping and st vs. The estimated value 
of this loss, taken at 15/. per ton for vessels and cargoes 
amounts to 2} millions sterling. 

A large proportion of these vessels may be recovered by 
the Patent Floating Derricks, at a guaranteed rate of sal- 
vage, ranging between 25 and 75 per cent. rreemcnt 

as been entered into with the Marine Insurance Companics 
and Underwriters of London and Liverpool, which secures 
to this Company 75 per cent of the net salvage proceeds 
(after deducting working expenses) from all vessels and 
cargoes sunk prior to the date of the agreement that 
— be recovered by means of the Patent Floating Der- 
ricks. 

In the United States, two of these machines, belonging 
to the New York Derrick Company, have raised and saved 
over 400 vessels. This Company commenced by paying its 
shareholders half yearly dividends of 10 per cent; but, since 
July 1857, has regularly paid quartesly dividends of the like 
amount. 

The Directors of the Patent Derrick Company and their 
friends have taken and paid up in full, shares to the extent 
of 40,060/. in order to construct, and submit to the public, 
one river and one sea-going Derrick (recently launched) 
prior to soliciting cooperation towards the highly important 
and promising enterprise for which the Company has been 
eatablished. 

The Directors are now issuing to the public further 
Shares of 50/. each in the Capital Sto.k of the Company to 
the extent of 20,000/. These Shares are required to be paid 
as follows— 

10/, per Share on Application, and the remainder by 
Calls of 10/. each, at intervals of one Month between 
each Call. 

Forms of Application for Shares, and Prospectuses, 
may be obtained at the Offices of the Patent Derrick Com- 
pany. 


27. Cornhill, London. B.C. 


Sb Vad bd "_ ‘ 
GLENFIEL sD PATENT ARCH, 
Li D IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Stance is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Masesry’s Lav xoness says, that 
although she has tried 
Wuearen, Rice, ann ba Powper Srarcues, 
she has found none ‘of them gy to the GLENFIELD, 

















2s. Ge. 



































p4t ENT 


Orricrs—27 
Carrrat, 100,000/. 











Bishop, Esq. 9, South Crescent, Bedford 

















G. J. SHARP, Sec. 

















which is 
THE ee bene ARCH SHE EVER USED 

EN vor ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


See that you get it, as inferior kiuds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO. Giascow axp Lonpon 


] [ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass HBcdsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in My thogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip 


tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
HA L and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
designs and pricesof 100 


CATALOGUE, containing 

BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 


196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 

RU PTUI RES.—BY ROY 
\ HITE’S MOC- MAIN 7 iE VER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a stec! spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po\ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 

EL4s TiC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c. for VARICOSE, “ELNS, and ali cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, trom js. od. to 16s. each 


Postage 4d. 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 224, PICCADILLY, 
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CAPITAL. The 


RB CONSERVATIVE LAND 


AND 


GAVING 














SOCIETY hand 7 Will. 4, cap. 32, a8 the Con 

servative Benefit Building Socicty The Sixth Financial 
Year having been completed on the 29th Srrr. 1858, the 
New Prospectus (¢ xplaining g the mod estment in 
Shares and in the Deposit Depar © the terms 





on which loans and building ax or short or long pe 
riods will be uted) is NOW RE ADY, and will be for 
warded free of charge to any part of the World 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secret uy 
No 1.01 don, Ww. { 


URE 








ortolk Street Stran d, 


F L UTD D- 
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has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during ; and it pre 



















vents the Food of Infants from tur ur during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidul mon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Dra: t, whichis highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinxtronn and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, 172,N d Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 





ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE,—NOTICE 


OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 


Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Witciam Lazenny, as well as the front label signed 


“ Blizabeth Lazenby,’ and that for further security, on the 
neck of ev bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label uted in green and red, 
as follows—* This notice will be fixed to Lazenby’s Har 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the orizinal warehouse, in addi- 
tion to the well-known labels which are protected against 
imita — by by perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
duly, 5 , Edwards Street, Portinan Square, London mn. 


AND 
on PENE anne 
bleached Hair-Brushes, 








RIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1856 
Rs 
we TC. ALFE, BINGLEY, 
co."s NEW YATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating lt 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, ond genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Krush, Comb, and Per 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the tee nd clean them n 
effectually —the hairs never come . b., and Ce 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camph« and Orris “Ke 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their name ‘sand address 
6d, each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second 


from Holles Street, London. 
A NEW DEPARTMENT Fok 
J. and D. NICOLL recommend for 
@ an outside Coat the Havelock ; and for or ivy use 
Cape Suit, such being well adapted for your ontle men, 
ig considerable economy with gener 
at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the 
rhools, waited on by appointment 
aterials adapted for the Kilted or Hig nian q ‘ 
worn by the Royal Princes, may be cn at 
HOU; SE, » M2 Zand 144, Regent Street 


FOR LADIES. 
TICOLL’S PATENT 
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at 
Tooth-Powder, 

Sole Establishment, 
and third doors West 











YOUTH, &. 
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WARW 1K 
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a CLOAK is a combination of utility, elegance, and com 
fort. No Lady havi n h in TRAVELLING, 
for MORNING WE ull dress, would wil 
lingly be without one. what resembles the old 
Spanish Roquelaire, and has an elastic Capucine Hood. It 
is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 


yards round the falling in graceful folds from 








the shoulders ; but by « anical contrivance such being 
a part of the patent wearer can instantly form semi 
sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty : at the same time, 
the Cloak can be made as quickly to resume its original 
shape. The materials chiefly used are the soft neutral co 
loured shower-proof Woollen Cloths manufac tured by this 
firm. The price will be two guineas ani a half for each 
Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined Hood a few 


shillings more is charged. This department is attended to 
by Cutters, who prepare Mantles of all kinds, with Velvet, 
Fur, or Cloth Jackets, cither for in or out door us¢ These 
at all times—like this firm's Riding Habit—are in good 
taste and fit well. Female attendants may also be seen for 
Pantalons des Dames a Cheval, 7 ially composed of Cha 
mois. As no measure is required the Patent Highland 
Cloak can be sent at once to any part of the country, and is 
thus well adapted for a gift. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Warwick House, M42 anc 
gent Street, London. 


NICOL US NEW REGISTERED PALE- 
» TOT has all those advantages which secured such ge- 
neral pop ity to Messrs. Nicoll’s original Paletot, that is 
to say, its s giving to the wearer an outré appearance, 
so that professional men and all others can use it durmg 
morning and afternoon, in or out of doors. Secondly, there 
is an absence of unnecessary seams, well known to secure 
a more graceful outline, as well as to effect a great saving 
in wear; the latter advantage onsiderably enhanced 
by the application of a peculiar and neatly stitched binding, 
the mode of effecting which is patented. Great exertions are 
} 
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)P hemi, COCOA.—Erps, Homeopathic 


1.—This excell mA preparation origi- 
specially of homaopathic patients, 













ing bee adoy the gen public, can now be 
ul of the pee neip rcOrs Each packet is labelled 
" Errs, he n rist, Lo udon. 


of MITC HAM LAVI ENDER. NDER, 


les oe of pure Lavender dis- 




















n wn only te SRIEDENBACH, It is 
ed for use in wi varm clims ites, ona ‘count 
jalities. Price, 2s. éd. } pint, 4s. 6d. Pints 
h’s Roy Di tillery of Flowers, 157p 
New Bond ng R dmayne's 
rn 
pue: MOST SUCCESSFUL ARTICLE 
ever G ROW TH ar d IMPROVEMENT 
| of the Ht LAN HAR is hoW1 AND + MAC ASSAR OIL, 
| H esults for more than halfa 
er specifics have failed. Its in 
| ‘ taine rona f Royalty 
‘ s throughout Ey 4 
| uro) 
| » the “Nursery of Royalty, i 
| hich it is universally heid, with nume- 
tantly received of its ¢ 
ofs of its merits. Price 3 
| » four small), 10s. 6¢. ; and double 
we of each Bottle are the words, 
| o &c. in white letters and their 
Y tnd Sons, in red ink id 
» Londen; and by Chemists and Per- 
= = re 
7" , . 
MAN of this day, 
p 1, Conrarys among other are 





. Russe i, 





| nst 
| ord J M.D. on the State of 
| 1 Phot ographs from Washington— 
. hon i ei Literary Hoax—Voeal Christianity— 

he Birmingham Tory-Chartist Manifesto—Lord 


—Dr. 
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comple te 
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in Democracy—Lord Brougham 
ind Robert Owen—The Claren- 

—Mr. Bazley for Man- 
Hemp Oratory—Mr, 
Publishing 




















j un—& Office, 294, 
1 2 ith Edition, with, - additional 
d-ents, Feap. Sv 
LE ARTHUR'S ‘its TOR Y OF 
GLAND, By Lapy ¢ ALECOTYT. 
vie » myself to be some judge of what 
nd I never met witha history so well 
hein upacitie s or entertainment, so 
: [ at the same time written with such 
‘ity."—1L s. Marcett to Lady Calleott, 
J Merray, Albemarle Street. 
is publis els. No. XXXIV. (being 
s ul Namber of the New Volume) of 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENG- 
. By Canes Asien 
m of this important Work, from 
to the Revolution of 1688, is 













Fou with a Copious Index, 
\ or Exeianp or CHarirs 

- gher price (comparing it 

g iy numbers); but the plates 

’ itly superior, and its lite- 

gh er. ed, nothing 

r, if anything has been pub- 








state of commerce, 
—Lorp 

at the 
Promo- 


count of the 
ty at different periods,” 
Literature, 
the 


mt Popular 
} Association for 

Oe tober 12, 1858. 

id Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


NEW WORKS 





PRADBURY a 





| MR. BENTLEY'S 


Tininre 


liate ly Satormng. 


TIME. 


1M. GUIZOT’ s MEMOIRS OF MY 
| 


Volume of PRESCOTT’S REIGN 
rE SECOND. 


yrtraits. 


{1LIP 
1, With P. 


8vo. and Cabinet 





THE LAST JOURNALS of HORACE 





WALPOLE, Edited by Dr. Doray, Author of 
} * The Qneens of England of the Llouse of Hanover.” 
® vols, demy 3vo. with Portraits. 


being made to supply Messrs. Nicolls agents throughout the | 


JOURNAL KEPT DURING THE 


wsortment of this new 
display in London, but it 


country and the colonies with an 
garment simultaneously with the 












is ne ry to inform the public that all Messrs. Nicoll’s 
manufactures may be distinguished by a trade mark 
| sisting silk label attached to each specimen 





thus detnaie i:—if the t 
and, with the 
wd loom in 


this is fraud, 
is dark-coloured, 
tirm’s name and address woven by 
gold-coloured silk ; if the garment is light-coloured, the label 
has a pale drab ground, and red silk letters. Hach paletot 
is marked in plain figures, at a fixe | moderate price, and is 
of the best materials, In London, theo NEW REGISTERED 
PALETOT can alone be had of H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 
118, 120, Regent Street ; and 22, Cornhill 


\ spe 7 Ty : . 
Kk ENDERS, STOVES, AND ELKE- 

IRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW 
ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Rdnges, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery as 
cannot be approvched elsewhere, cither for variety, novelty 
beauty of design, or exquisitencss of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 41. 14s, 
to 13/7. 13s. ; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of 
bars, 5/. 5s. to 33/. 10s. ; bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to 51. 128.; steel Fenders, lis. to 1M. ; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. lds. to 1S/., fire-irons, from 
ls. 9d. the set to 4/7. ds. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES with radi 


ating hearth plates. 
\ TILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 


FURNISHING LRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 

be had gratis, ard free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish covers 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney 
ieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 

ettics, Tea-trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 

Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
Hangings, &c. &c. with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 
2, and 3, Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, 
London.—Established 1820. 


and may be 
the label has a 





















GREA 


| RYMPI 


NEW 


LINGS. B; 


ond 


POLE’ 
by Pr 
dex of 


ISM,f 


ANDRE 
2 vols. 


Lunxp 
of Tr: 


in Ragland to the 
With Skete! 


CURIOSITIES OF FOOD. 


re Ry NCH REVOLUTION, By Mrs. Dat- 


Post Svo, with Portrait. 

PICTURES an and OLD PANEL- 
Dr. Doran, Author of ** Habits and 

Post Svo. with a Portes uit of Dr. Doran, 10s, 6¢, 


COMPLETION OF OF HORACE WAL- 





S LETTERS New Edition. Edited 
pr Crux» ahs l. IX. with copious In- 
Names, ive Portraits. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNAL- 


Foundation of the Newspaper Press 
Repeal of the Stamp Act in 1855, 
By ALEXANDER 


the 


es of Press Celebrities. 


ws, Author of “The Eighteenth Century.” 
wat Svo 
I ‘ 


By Peter 
Author of * A Dictionary 
} volse ap Svo. 


Smivonns, F.R.G.S 


ude Products.” 





| RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY 


LIFE, 





\ New Edition. In square 8vo, with Por- 


STRUGGLES IN FALLING. 


London: 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Small 8vo. 68, 





Ricuarp Benriry, New Burlington Street, 

















October 30, 1858.] 


HE LORD COMMISSIONER 
4 R or T s gS 
ieee > THE ADMIRAL 
Now ready, price 2s. ’ 4 
HE NAUTIC AL ALMANAC AND 
T ASTRONOMIC AL E PHE MERIS, for 1862. 
Jouxn Murray, Alb marie Street, 
Publisher ts » the Admiralty. 
COMPLETION OF GR ag S HISTORY O} 
REECE. 


at 


With Portrait, Mops, 1 Index, 12 vols. 8vo. 
HISTORY OF Gk E ECE. From the 
Earliest Period to the » of the Generation 

contemporary with Alexander the Great. By Grono1 


Grote. 
e,* This work being now finis 


ommended to ¢ compl te the i 
er a short pt riod the Volumes will cease to be sold 
separately. 





ved, Subscribers are 
ts without delay, as 








Joux Mveray, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY'S M OD! RN COOKERY. 
Pr 














——E 


ric . 
Now ready, the 250t h T! d, with Wood-euts, 
ODERN DOME STIC COOKERY, 

i Founded upon Principles of Economy and Prac- 
tical Knowledge, and Adapted the Use of Privat 
Families. ' 

* Unquestions ably the most complete guide that has 
yet been given to the world.’ Jo Bull, 

* The best work extant on the — et."—Atlas, 

* As a complete collection of \ seful directions, this 
* Modern Domestic Cookery’ can scarcely be sur- | 


passed, »_ Economist. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
BLACKSTONE'S COMMENTARIES 
THE L aces —_ : Hit ae BE ~*~" EDITIONS. 


Now Trew 
OMMENT AN Ih Ss “ON THE L AWS OF 
ENGLAND. By Si: . Buacxstoxe. A New 
Edition, adapted to thi e esent State of the Law. By 
R. Matcoum Kern, LL. Barrister at La 


Also, by = e Editor, 
THE STUDE NTS BLACKSTONE, 


Being those portions of the Commentaries which re- 


late to the British Constitutic nd the Rights of Per- 
sons. Ivol, Post &8vo. “s. 

*,* This volume contzins t! » portions only of the 
larger work which form the subject of examination for 


the title of Associate in Arts, in the new Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Middle Class Examinations. 

Joun Mvuruay, Albemarle Street. 
CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR WORKS. 
The following New Editions are just ready. 

NCE UPON A TIME. By Cartes 
Knicur. New and Cheaper Edition. Fep. 8vo. 
7s. 

a A selection from the writings of aman who has 
done more to popularise literature than perhaps any 
other man of the day.”— Specta 

“Mr. Knight’s entertaining little work ‘Once upon 
a time.’ ”"—Quarterly Review. 


By the same Author, 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER; a View 


of the Productive Forees of Modern Society, and the 


Results of Labour, Capital, ar d Skill. 2d Edition, | 


with additional Wood-cuts. IP 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Also, lately publi she 
THE OLD PR INTE rR “AND THE 
MODERN PRESS. Fep. 8vo 5 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle > Street. 





This day, 
I ISTORICAL “AND B TOGRAP HICAL 
ESSAYS. By Joun Porsrrr. 
1. The Grand Remonstrance, 1641. 
2. The Plantagenets and the Tudors. 
3. The Civil Wars and Oliver Cromwell. 

4. Daniel de Foe. | 6, Charles Churehill. 

5. Sir Richard Steele. | 7. Samuel Foote. 

“Both of these volumes have a permanent value— 
the first being a contribution tot history of our Par- 
liamentary liberties d the second an addition to 
our gallery of wit and Lumourists, in the form of bio- 
graphies of Steele, Churchill, Fe te , and De Foe. 





“Our own attention has been d chiefly on the 
first and constitutional work, espe “tall y for the im- 
portance of its curious investigation of the con of 
the debates on the ‘ Grand Remonstranece,’ whic? 1, te 
the way, is entirely new, not! ig b en published 
anywhere else previously. It is hardly possible to 
overstate the importar of this disquisition to the 
constitutional to England at its great Crisi 

4 Sin / mes, Oct. 20, 1858. 





Mrreray, Albemarle Street. 
POPULAR HANDBOOKS ON PAINTING, 
: The following ave now ready. - 
HE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 


ING: from the German of Kuerten. Edited, 





with Notes, by Sir Cuas. Easrnaxr, P.R.A 3d 
Edition, With 150 [lustrations. 2 vels. Post 8vo 
30s j 
“ Sir Charles Fastlake’s edition of Kugler’s ‘ Hand- | 
book of Italian Painting,’ has acquired ae position of 
a standard work, The Ulustrations are admirable.”— 


Guardian, 


If. 
A HANDBOOK for YOUNG PAINT- 
ERS, By C. R. Lystain, R.A. with Llustrations, Post 
Svo. Os. 6d 








* Mr. Lestie’s * Han k is and elegantly 
written, and is likely ts bo even mo useful as a series | 
of lessons to uni: d_ picture-seers, than as a 
Handbook for You j ers.” —Evaminer. 

NOTICES re) i HE LIVES AND 
WORKS OF THE! Y FLEMIsH PAINTERS. 
By J. A. Crown: anv . Cavatcasriie. With Il- 
lustrations, Post & ’ 

“ This work o: ly painters of the Flemish 
school performs omething of the same func- 
tion which Kugler’. ibook accomplished for the 
talian painters I secution exhibits cautious 
self-reliance, with . » md diligent study.”—ASpec- 
tator. r 

Joun Mvi Albemarle Street. 





THE SPECTATOR. 1151 


day is published, in 8vo. price 10s, 6a. 


A THIRD VOLUME OF SERMONS, 


Preached at St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood. 
By the Rev. J. M. BELLEW, 8.C.L. 


J.a W. BOONE, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street ; 


Of whom may also be had the previous volumes—viz. Volumes I. and II. 
Volume II. separately, price 10s, 6d.; and 


“SIX OCCASIONAL SERMONS,” 8vo. price 4s, 6d. 


pl ice 2s. ; 





SOUTHS HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. 


Just ready, 


s iteenth T 1, with numerous explanatory Woodeuts, feap. 8vo. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGE RY ; 
OR, HINTS ON EMERGENCIES. 


By JOHN Fb, SOUTH, Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
With a Chapter on Poisons by Dr. Gladstone. 





* We have seldom seen a book of wider or more sound practical utility than this unpretending little volume, 
We can conscis itiousi recommend Mr, South’s manual to the notice of the public. It is not a elass-book ; 
It is everybody's bo d, above all, travellers, emigrants, and residents in remote country places should not 
fail to provide themselves with it.”"—Morning Chronicle, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





TUE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. DR. JOUN ABERCROMBIE’S WORKS. 
Just re ay. ¥d Edition, Revised, with = Index to ! Now ready, Lith Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
ne entive Werk, 3 vols. Ove. DNQUIRIES concerning the INTEL- 
[ IVE s OF THE CHIEF JU STIC ES OF 4 LECTUAL POWERS, and the INVESTIGA+ 
d 





ENGLAND, from the Nor » Conquest tothe | TION of TRUTH, By Joun Anercromere, M.D, 

death of Lord Tenterden, By Lord Camesens, LL.D, Also, L0th Edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 
Lord Chief Justice of Enel °De . a . ov 

ee ABERCROMBIE ON THE PHILOSO- 

a . PUY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS, 
Also, Now ready, 4th Fe . ~ vised, with an | Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Index, 10 vole. ¢ . each, a 

LORD CAMPBELL’S L Iv x S OF THE ILLUSTRATED WORKS OF ART. 

LORD C HANCELLORS KEEPERS of the ray 


T folle ing ° ’ »m™e ; 
GREAT SEAL of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Ene Adianing sve now tenty 


Limes to the death of Lord Eldon. NCIENT POTTERY AND PORCE- 


*A book that has reac t fourth edition, and | / LAIN: Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etrusean, and 
the praise of which is in everybody's mouth, requires | Roman, By Samver Biren, F.S.A, With Coloured 
no commendation at our | . Put we gladly wel- | Plates and’ 200 Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Medium 8vo, 
come the work in this 1 d popular form, and | 49,5. 
think the learned and nol rd could hardly have U. 
bestowed a greater boon 1 the profession of which 7 _— " - > _ 
he is so distincuished a nm , tha u by placing so M EDLAEV AL AND MODERN POT- 
useful a book within the cof all.’"—Gentleman’s | TERY AND PORCELAIN. By Josxreu Marryar, 
Magazine. 2d Edition, with Coloured Plates and 210 Wood-cuts, 

Joun Murray, A ivle Street, | Medium Svo, 31s, 6d, 
~ Ill. 
HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS, ian — < oa r a 

= rHE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

N : AND RENAISSANCE, as applied to the Decoration 

re , S 0 HISTORY of Furniture, Arms, Jewels, &c. By M. Jves La- 

| HE ¢ ONS TITU r! LON VAL it TORY - sAnre. With 200 Illustrative Engravings. vo, ]8s, 

ENGLAND, from ssion of Henry the Jounx Mungay, Albemarle Street. 

Sevent 


h to the Death of Ge the Second. By Hiexry sear 
Seventh Library Lidition, 3 vols, Bvo, 30s. WORKS BY SIR CHARLES LYELL, 





Hau 


The HISTORY of EUROPE DURING | Xow ready, 9th Eaition, revised, with many Wood- 


on I&s. 
he MIDDLE AGES. By Urnry Harram. Tentl . . aT , 
eee ee Havas. Tenth | ANTE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 
4 me or the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
~ryS TOTIAY , ants, as Illustrative of Geology. By Sir Cuannns 
An INTRODUCTION to the LITE-|Ti ‘ens 
RARY HISTORY of EUROPE, DURING the 16th, iin din tithe lian’ 


7tl ue Sth : ‘URILS. } NR LAM, vTT ’ 
Fowth Library dition, Stole. O.. S6e. | A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 
Joux Murnay, Albemarle Street. GEOLOGY: or the Ancient Changes of the Earth 
. - - ~- —— -——— and its Inhabitants, as Illustrated by its Geological 
RAWLINSON’S TRANSLATION OF Monuments. 5th Edition, Revised, With 70 Woode 
HERODOTUS, cuts. Svo. Ids, 
II, 


ready, with Maps aud Wond-cuts, vols.Jand2,/ 4 FIRST AND SECOND VISIT TO 
NORTH AMERICA, CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, 


‘ . } , ’ 

: HE HIST Tt 3 O1 HE RODOTUS &e.; with Geological Observations. 2d Edition, Mape, 
new English ve rranslated with Notes 8 | 4vols, Post 8vo, 24s. 
and Ee rys. By Rev. G Tt wirnson, M.A, Fellow of | Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street, 
Exeter Colleze, Oxford n ed by Sir Hexry Rawe- - ceciaternmiaitaimateendeenatiniateiieiimiidiias 
Lixsox and Sir J. G. WiLkt son, WORKS BY THE REY. J.J. BLUNT, B.D. 
Vols. 3 and 4, compl ¢ the work, will be pub- Late Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 

lished in December. i" - 

“It was the fashion to that learning was decay- The following have been published : 


ing in Oxford; bu 
year of Mr. Rawlins 
stone’s ‘ Homer,’ re funte d the imputation, 


ition, during the pst DRINCIPLES FOR THE PROPER 
‘taile *_ The Vicee UNDERSTANDING of the MOSAIC WRIT- 


IN( iS, stated and applied; together with an Incidene 








? N us) Retiving Speech at 
oon ‘ ae re. oe ” abe dis ae il Argument for the Truth of the Resurrection of our 
“* Joux Murray, A le Street ion Post Svo, 6s, 6d. 
— — I 
scalieiae nce ane UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES _ LN 
This day, Thirty-eighth th md, with many addi- THE WRITINGS OF THE OLD AND NEW 
tional Wood-cuts by 1 i and Wolf, post tvo. | TE ST AMENTS, an Argument of their Veracity ; with 
2s. 6d. ; an Appendix containing undersigned ¢ ules idones s be- 
i, 808*s FABLES. A New V ersion, —_ i oe og > Acts, and Josephus. yt at 
4 chiefly from the Origi il Sourees. By Rev. _ 
Twos. James, M.A. Honorary Canon of Peterborough. > . 

The present edition is remarkable for the clearness THE HISTORY OF THE CHU RCH 
and conciseness with whieh each tale is narrated, Mr, | IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES, 24 Edi- 
Tenniel’s clever and exceedingly gracetul designs are | ‘ian tee, On Oe 
alone worth more than the hole price set npen the - _ . - 
book. raminer 


“Mtr, James has made 9 judicious selection of the | LECTURES ON THE RIGHT USE 
Fables, and his sec nod is at once close and free 3 OF THE EARLY FATHERS, 2d Edition. 8vo. 
the wood engravings are among the triumphs of art, lis. 
—pectator. 


Vv. 
Now ready, with 12 Illustrations, l6mo. 1s. 6d, THE P ARISH PRIEST: his —- 
nr > ‘IT PANIC ‘ , , Teg ents Principal Obligations, and Duties. 2d Edition, 
THE CHILDREN’S COPY OF PUSS | wents Principal 
IN BOOTS. Illustrated by Orro SreckTrR. } : 


= VI. 
signs ri lle umor —Lhra- =a 
— lve designs full of excellent humour.” —E | PLAIN SERMONS. Preached belese & 
** Complete pictures, and tell the story ¥ ith drama- Country Congregation. Ist and 2d Series, Post 8vo, 
tie foree.”—Spectator. 7s. Gd. each, : 
Joun Merray, Albemarle Street. Joux Mvurnay, Albemarle Street. 
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This day, is published, price Is, No. XIII. of 
MHE VIRGINIANS By W. M. 
TuackEray. With Illustrations by the Author, 
The First Volume is now ready, price 13s, in cloth. 
Brapevry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
is day, octavo, : 
TUDIES ‘AND ‘ILL USTR ATIONS OF 
THE “GREAT REBELLION,” By Joux 
Lanoton SANrorp, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





The Second Edition, with Analytical Table of Con- 


tents, 21s. 
ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND. = eane Tuomas Buckie, 
olume I, 


_Londoa: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day is published, No. 17, price 1s. of 
PD: AVENPORT DUNN ; a Man of 
Our Day. 

By Cuanves Lever. 

With Illustrations by *t Phiz.” 
Cuaruax and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 


In L vol. post 8v 
KETCHES OF ALGE RI A DURING 
k THE KABYLE WAR. 
By Hvuen Munienecx WALMSLEY. 
Cnarman and Hav. 193, Piccadilly. 


[On Norember 3d, 





— KENNEDY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 3s, 6d. 
HREDS and PATCHES; or Pathos 
and Bathos. A Tale of Fashionable Life. By 
Janie KeNNepy. 
London: W, Kenr and Co. ; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 


IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
Photographic Portraits by Mavii and Pory- 
BLANK, price 5s. each, 
The Number for Novewner contains CLARKSON 
STANFIELD, Esq. R.A 








Mavi. and Porye.ank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; 
and 1874, Piceadilly; and W. Kenr and Co, Fleet 
Street. 


PUBLICATIONS BY BOARD OF TRADE, 
AILWAYS. Report to the Lord’s 
Committee of Privy Council for Trade on Rail- 
ways for 1857: 180 pp. feap. folio, with large Map of 
Railways of Europe. Price 3s. 
STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
bles relating to Foreign Countries, 
feap. folio. Price 2s. 6d. 


Statistical Ta- 
Part V. 220 pp. 


Ready Next week, Bro. cloth, 10s. 6¢. 
RAGMENTARY REMAINS, LITE- 
RARY and SCIENTIFIC, of SIR HUMPHRY 
DAVY, Burt. LL.D. late President of the Royal So- 
ciety; with a Sketch of his Life, and Selections from 
his Correspondence. Edited by his Brother, Joun 
Davy, M.D. F.R.S 
London: Joun Cnurenitt, New Burlington Street. | 


ALES FROM  “ BLACKWOOD,’ 
No. VIII. for November, contains : 
LA PETITE MADELAINE. By Mrs. Sovutirey. 
BOB BURKE’S DUEL WITH ENSIGN BRADY. 
eA! MAGINN. 
ublished in Monthly Numbers, price 6¢@. each ; and 
in Volumes, Quarterly, price ls, 6d. each, bound in 
cloth. 
WititaM Bi. ACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh & a ondon | 





N ATION AL ASSOCL. ATION, LIV ERPOOL. 
EW IRISH CONVICT PRISON SY s- | 
TEM. Lately published. 2d Edition. 3s, 6d. 
THE PURGATORY OF PRISONERS; or an in- 
termediate stage between the Prison and /the Public: 
being some account of the Practical Working of the 
New System of Penal Reformation, introduced by the 
Board of Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland, By 
the Rev. Oxny Surpiey, M.A. 
London: J. MAsrers and Co, Aldersgate Street. 


~ NEW VoL ves OF “ THINGS NOT GENE-— 
ALLY KNOWN,’ 
On Nov. 2, with a and Vignette, price 


(Panatas OF SCIENC E, Past and 
Present. A Book for Oldand Young. By Joun 
Times, F.S.A. Editor of ** The Year Book of Facts.” 
By the same Author, 3s. 6d. 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMI- 
LIARLY EXPLAINED. Twenty-second Thousand. 
Kent and Co, (late Boeve), Fleet Street. 





In 1 volume, post 8vo, 12s. cloth, 
HE WEB OF LIFE 
By Attan Park Paro. 

“It is a book that will grow dearer to all who read 
it, and make them happier and better. Far from being 
exhausted by a first perusal, we feel assured that it is 
one of those few works that reveal always new or 
heightened beauties to the reader on every recurrence 
to their pages. We believe this book will effect much 

.”’—Macruaiw’s Edinburgh Journal, 

“ We doubt not that many will find themselves w iser 
and better by the perusal of this interesting story.” 
Morning Post. 

___ London: : LoneMaAN, Brow , and Co, 


DARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, 


The Public are respectfully informed that all 





descriptions of Parliamentary Papers may be had at 
Ly eas . ‘S| deposited with Messrs. 


very low Prices of — 
Mr. Hansarp, Parker Street, 
Lane, 
Messrs. Evre and Sprorriswoonr, New 
Street Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Messrs. Loxemax, Paternoster Row 
E.C. 
Messrs. Brack, Edinburgh ; and 
Messrs. Tuo, Dublin. 
And generally of all Booksellers in a}l parts of the 
Country. 


Drury 


London. 








THE SPECTATOR. 
GTEREOSCO PIC | MAGAZIN ; 


Stereographs for November, No. V. 
1. Statue of Dr. Johnson at Lichfield. 


2. Charlton House, Kent. 
3. The _— klow Railw: ay at Br: vo oad. 
Lovett. Rervr. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 







Brac KWO0O D'S MAGAZIN 
Novemprn, 1858. No. DX VII. Price 
CONTENTS : 
Buckle’s History of Civilization. 
What will he do with it? By Pisistratus Caxton. 
Part XVIII 
Edward Irving. 
The Light on the Hearth.—Part III. 
Cherbourg—The Port and Fortress. 
Lord Canning’s Reply to the Ellenborough De- 
spatch. 
WILLIAM | Bu. Ack woop and Sons, 


PRASER? MAGAZINE 


VE, for 
6d. 


2s. 


Edinburgh X bes ondon,. 


5 





for November 1858, 2s. 62, Conrains : 
Our Failures. By a Man- Heetor Garret of Otter. 
chester Man. Chapters I.—11I By the. 
Concerning Tidiness. Being Author of “Meg of Eli- 
Thoughts upon an Over bank." 


Demetrius Galanus.— Greek 
Translations from Sanscrit. 
ity the Author of ** Head- 
long Hall." 


looked Source of Humai un 
Content. By a Very Parti 
cular Man. 


Pelicans. 


Hanworth. Chapters XV.— |The Indian Rebellion.—The 

XVIII. Village System and the 
The Taming of Horses, and Policy of Annexation. 

Mr. Rarey. The Expensive Luxury of 
Studies of the Great Rebel Waste. 

lion. 

London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


Now ready, price Is. Part 25, 

MHE NATIONAL MAGAZINE is beau- 
tifully Illustrated throughout and is the best fa- 
mily Magazine extant. The November Number con- 
tains the First Part of a new continuous story of great 
interest by Ronerr B. Broven, entitled * Which is 
Which, or Miles Cassidy's Contract”; also, Bob 
Black’s Illusion ; Our Chemical Friends: Progress of 
Science; Sketches and Studies in Russia, by H.S. 
Edwards; The Apparitor of the Secret Tribunal, 
by Walter Thornbury; The Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, by H. Noel Humphreys; Thomas Carlyle on 
Frederick the Great; &c. The whole profusely illus- 
trated by the best Artists. 
London: W. Kent and Co, 51 and 52, Paternoster 
Row; and 86, Fleet Street. 


YOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Hiannitson Arnsworrn, Esq. 
No. CCCCLY. 











Edited by W. 
Contents for November. 





Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great. By Sir 
athaviel. 
A “Night With the Ghosts. By the Author of 


* Ashley 
Home Life in Norway. 
Evenings atInns. By an Old Traveller. 
Gladstone’s Studies on Homer. 
Too Old. By Mrs. Bushby. Part IT. 
The Cathedral—The Crucifix—The Confessional. 
By Edw — ig Rowsell. 
Evalla. Ey Bielby Bateman. 
Alexandre Dumas and His Pets. 
Hans Ernst Mitterkamp; An Autobiography. 
A Winter in Italy. 
Voltaire and the President De Brosses. 
Charman and Hatt, 193, Pieeadilly. 


*,® Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
ABRARY. 

Now res uly, price 5s. bound, 

AM SLICK’S ““NATURE AND 
HUMAN NATURE.” 
Illustrated by Lrecn. 
Forming the First Volume of 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S ANDARD LI- 





BRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
MODERN WORKS, each comprised in a Single 
Volume elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, 
price 5s. A Volume to appear every Two Months, 
Hvrst and Brackrrr. 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








Now ready, in 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. bound, 


MISS KAVANAGH’S NEW WORK, 
“A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE TWO 
SICILIESs.” 

Also, just published, in 3 vols. 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS. A Novel. 


By the Author of ** Margaret, or Prejudice at Home.” 


TWO HEARTS. Edited by Mrs. 
Grey, Author of ** The Gambler's Wife.” 1 vol. with 
illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Scot- 


tish Story. By the Author of “ Margaret Mait- 
land.” 3 vols. { Next week, 
Hv rst and Biackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


rOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


The Publishers of the Masi sical Boquet having issued 
two Numbers of that Work containing some of Moore's 
Melodies, the Proprietors of the Copyright in the Me- 
lodies have complained of the infringement of their 
Copyright occasioned thereby, but have refrained from 
taking legal proceedings in consideration of the pub- 
lishers of the Musical Boquet having withdrawn the 
objectionable numbers from circulation, and having 
Longman and Co. the stereo- 
type plates and stock of the same. Notice is hereby 
given, that legal proceedings will be commenced 
against all persons selling any numbers of the Musi- 
eal Boquet or any other Work containing any of 
Moore’s Melodies, the Copyright of such Melodies 
being the property of Messrs. Longman and Co. ; and 
the only Editions of the Melodies that can legally be 
sold are those published by Messrs. Longman and Co. 
or by them jointly with “Messrs. Addison and Hime. 
eeenan and Co. 39, Paternoster Row.--October 19, 





| reign 





UARTERLY REVIEW, Rin CCVIII. 
is Published THIS D 
CONTENTS : 
. The Arundel Society—Fresco Painting 
. Horace and his Translators. 
. Cardinal Wiseman’s Four Popes. 
. James Watt. 
. The Roman at his Farm. 
. Sir Chas. Napier’s Career in India, 
. Past and Present Administrations. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
( TINENTAL REVIEW. No. 35 
Ocrozer 27. Contarns—The Coercion of Portu. 

gal—Lord a de Redecliffe—The Mortara Case— 
Foreign Corre — nee from Paris, Brussels, Be erlin, 
Florence, ‘The Romagna, and Rome—Russia: by a 
Recent Trave ller, No. 6—Review of the Week—Fo. 
Intelligence, Miscellaneous — Reviews of Der 
Zaubener von Rorn, von Karl Guzkow; and Le Pré 
Catelan, par Ernest Capendu—Literary and Scientific 
Societies in Fiance. 

The Continental Review is published every Wednes- 
day, price 67. By Wii.1am Francis Granam, at the 
Offic e, ta, Bedford Street, Strand, London, 


ee 








On lst 7 = mber will be published, price 6s, 


youth BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. 


LVIII. Conreyrs: 


1. The Present State of France. 

2. Translations from Sanskrit. 

3. German Church Historians. 

4. Oxford Aristotelianism. 

5. Aquatic Zotlogy—Sir John G. Dalyell. 

6. Decimal Coinage. 

7. Novels by the Authoress of John Halifax. 

8. Popular Education in Britain and Ireland. 

%. The Decay of Satire. 

10, The Atlantic Telegraph. 

11. Recent Publications. 

Edinburgh : W. P. Kennevy; London: Hamuinroy, 

Apams, aud Co.; Dublin: M‘Giasman and Git, 


3 ENTLEY’S MIS 
td e 2s. 6d, 
Coytents for NoveMBER, 
Undiscovered Island, 
D Arey 
Up Among the Pandies: 
tures and Experiences of a Feringhee. 
Sketches in India, taken on the Spot.. 


SCELLANY, 


No. CCLXII,. 
By Henry Walter 


or the Personal Adven- 
Being 


The il ust rious Stranger; or a Night at Mess in 
the Colonies. 
Balzac. By Monkshood. 


By Fitz-Herbert. 


Ancient Hunting in Ireland. 
By Walter Thorn- 


The Puritan at Christmas. 
bury. 
The Rejection. By the Author of ** Moat Grange.” 
A Russian Statesman. 
Some of the Ways in Which John Bull Spends 
His Money. 
The French Almanacks for 1859. 
Every Man His Own Tram ipeter. 
Faint Heart Never Won Paig, Lady. By Dudley 
Costello, Chaps. XXXV - XXXIX. XL. and 
XLI. 
London: Ricuakp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
1 ROYAL PICTURES ENGR. AVED 
in the ART-JOURNAL for Novemner (price 
2s. 6d.) are “The Jager’s Wife,” after Foltz, and 
** Crossing the Ford,” after N. Berghem. The En- 
graving from Sculpture is from the Statue of Turner, 
R.A. by E. 1. Baily, R.A 
The Literary contributions inelude—* Early Artists 
of Florence,” continued; “ The Picture Gallery of R. 
eis ac ag Esq."; ‘“* The British Association at 
Leeds"; ‘* Early Catalogues of the Royal Academy”; 
** Windsor, and its Historic Associations,” illustrated ; 
* British Artists: No, 40—F. Tayler,” illustrated; 
“Tombs of English Artists: No. re Gains- 
borough,” by F. W. Fairholt, F.S illustrated ; 
* Botany, as adapted to the Arts Any Art-Manufac- 
ture.” Part X. by C. Dresser, illustrated ; ‘* Applica- 
tion of Photography to Wood Engraving "; “‘ The Law 
of Picture Copyright” ; ** The Dusseldorf Exhibition” 
* Original Designs, as Suggestions to Manufacturers, 








” 


illustrated; ‘“*The Book of the Thames.” Part 
XXIII. by Mr, and Mrs, 8. C,° Hall, illustrated ; 
&e. &e. 

Virtus and Co, 25, Paternoster Row, London ; and all 


Booksellers. 





Price 8}d. 
HAMBERS’S 





JOURNAL 
) of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 
ARTS. Part LYIII.—Ocronrr 1858. 
CONTENTS: 
‘age. | Page. 
“ Sending-In Day,"..... 209 | Small Change........++. 23 
Cardinal Mezzofanti.... 212 | Botanists of Manchester. 255 
The Cock-and-Bull Club. 215 | Poem — The Mountain 
Difficulties of the Anato- BANE... ccccccerceces 256 
TREE . cccreccecceccsses 218 | Shot and Shells.......-.+ 257 
Love in the Clouds..... 221 | A Summer in the Clouds 260 
The Anarchy of Distrust 223 | Old English Melodies... 263 
Poem—The Snow-Child. 224 | A Slip between Cup and 
A Night and Morning on Bi chor ccccesonaeness 265 
the Kulm.......-+ee+ 225 | The Nature and Conse- 
A Skeleton in Every quences of British 
BIER: concsscecenceses 227 Storms—sccond Paper 269 
ane at an Old News- The Great Dragon of » 
paper 32 CHInG......cecceceeees 27 
Baby Junior : A Persecuted Century.. 273 
Ry Dak 36 | The Newspaper World.. 374 
Miasma 239 | The Commissary of Police 276 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 240 | Coufidence in Big-look- 
A Distinguished Dinner- ing People......++++++ 
Party ...cccccccevvcess 241 | Portland in September 
The Nature and’ Conse BOSD. .ceccccecscevesees 281 
quences of British The Bogwood Fire.....- 283 
Storms—First Paper.. 243 | The Month: Science and 
John Singer's Story..... 24) ATES occ cccccccccecves 
A Peep into the En- A Night on the Indian 
cumbered EstatesCourt 249 | Seas ........0.seeeere 287 
A Danish Novelist...... 250 | Poetry and Miscellanea. . 25% 





W. and R. Caamuens, London and Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers 











Senden: Printed by — Ctayron, ey 265, ;, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru Crat- 
ton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London ; and Publ y the 
Jossru Crayton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand Ty the Qounty of Middlesex.— 
Sarcapar, 30th Oc in 1656. 








